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Grace  and  Motion 


Student  Nadia  Husbands  performs  along  with  the  rest  of  the  U of  T ballet 
performance  class  at  the  annual  U ofT  dance  festival  held  March  20  and  21. 
The  event  brought  together  dancers  from  the  Faculty  of  Physical  Education 
and  Health,  Hart  House  and  other  cultural  campus  groups  and  university 
performing  groups. 


Sedra  Bulls  Ahead  on 
Tuition  Announcement 


BY  BRUCE  ROLSTON 

UNABLE  TO  WAIT  ANY  LONGER 
for  the  province’s  guidelines 
on  tuition  increases,  the  university 
has  announced  its  proposed  tuition 
increases  for  summer  session  programs 
and  will  announce  its  proposed 
increases  for  next  fall  within  a 
week,  whether  word  comes  down 
from  the  province  or  not,  Provost 
Adel  Sedra  announced  Friday 
To  wait  any  longer  would  deny 
vital  information  on  tuition  to 
students  who  are  planning  to  enter 
U ofT,  said  Sedra. 

“We  will  be  saying  to  the  stu- 
dents in  the  summer  session,  ‘We’re 
going  to  go  ahead  and  propose  new 
fees,  but  this  increase  has  not  yet 
been  approved  by  Governing 
Council.  If  the  council  subsequent- 
ly approves  a lower  fee,  we  will 
refund  the  difference.’” 

The  province  announced 
in  December  that  it  would 
deregulate  tuition  for  “profes- 
sional and  graduate”  university 
programs  but  four  months  later 
has  yet  to  define  what  that 
means.  Universities  across  the 
province  are  uncertain  which 
programs  have  been  deregulated 
and  which  have  not.  Of  particular 
concern  are  programs  like  educa- 
tion, which  are  both  “professional” 


Board  Argues  over  Name  Change 


BY  BRUCE  ROLSTON 

Amotion  to  change  the 
NAME  of  the  Mississauga  cam- 
pus drew  heated  debate  at 
Academic  Board  April  9- 

The  board  was  debating  chang- 
ing the  name  to  the  University  of 
Toronto  at  Mississauga.  The  new 
name  has  been  used  unofficially 
since  last  year,  pending  formal 
approval  by  university  governance. 

Board  chair  Roger  Beck,  who 
teaches  classics  at  Erindale,  took 
the  unusual  step  of  relinquishing 
his  position  briefly  to  state  his  own 
opposition  to  the  name  change, 
which  he  felt  obscured  the  colle- 
giate tradition  at  the  suburban 
campuses.  “I  do  not  like  the  way  the 
former  name  of  Erindale  College  is 
being  eclipsed.” 

But  supporters  of  the  name 
change  agreed  with  Principal 
Robert  McNutt  that  referring  to 
the  campus  as  “Erindale  College, 
University  of  Toronto,”  produced 
confusion  about  the  campus’s 
university  affiliation  among 
Mississauga  residents  and  fundrais- 
ing prospects.  “They  confuse  us  all 


the  time  with  Sheridan  College. 
Those  closer  to  the  college  also 
confuse  us  with  the  collegiate 
institute  of  the  same  name,” 
said  Raymond  Cummins  of  botany. 

Opponents  complained  that  the 
name  change  was  already  some- 
thing of  a fait  accompli  and  had 
been  conducted  without  consulta- 
tion with  interested  groups  such  as 
Erindale  alumni.  Professor  Arthur 
Ripstein  of  philosophy  pointed  out 
even  the  college’s  stationery  has 
already  been  changed.  “I  resent  that 
this  ‘proposal  for  a name  change 
was  presented  on  letterhead  with 
the  name  already  changed,”  he  said. 

Professor  Carl  Amrhein,  dean  of 
arts  and  science,  expressed  concern 
that  his  office  had  not  been  con- 
sulted either.  “I  wonder  if  this  ques- 
tion is  not  yet  ready  for  this  board.” 

Ripstein  said  the  name  seemed 
to  some  like  the  first  step  in  the 
demotion  of  Erindale  to  a branch 
campus.  Professor  John  Furedy  of 
psychology  agreed,  pointing  to  uni- 
versities in  the  states  with  affiliated, 
lower-quality  campuses.  “As  soon 
as  you  put  a geographic  place  before 
a name,  it  says  second  class.” 


But  McNutt  objected  to  the 
criticism.  “We  did  do  this  in  an 
orderly  fashion.  There  was  a debate 
at  college  council.  I am  disturbed 
and  a little  bit  offended  to  hear  it 
suggested  that  I am  trying  to  be  the 
principal  of  a second-class  institu- 
tion. The  reason  we  are  doing  this 
is  pride.” 

Professor  David  Mock  of 
dentistry  agreed.  “I  was  slightly 
offended  three  or  four  weeks  ago 
when  I saw  the  name  change  on 
the  bus.  But  from  everything  I’ve 
seen  the  majority  [of  the  Erindale 
community]  agree  with  it.” 

Professor  Michael  Marrus,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies, 
suggested  the  university  should 
have  a policy  to  prevent  what  he 
called  “designation  creep,”  the 
tendency  of  branches  of  campus  to 
come  up  with  their  own  titles 
independently,  “such  as  OISE/UT.” 

The  motion  to  change  the  name 
ultimately  passed,  with  a number  of 
members  opposed.  A similar  motion 
late  last  year  to  change  the 
Scarborough  campus’  name  to  the 
University  ofToronto  at  Scarborough 
passed  without  opposition. 


and  undergraduate  and  may  or 
may  not  be  deregulated. 

At  U of  T the  delay  has  meant 
putting  off  the  approval  of  next 
year’s  tuition  fees  by  Business 
Board,  originally  scheduled  for 
April  13,  until  May 

Sedra  remains  hopeful  the 
province  will  make  a decision  soon. 
“We  do  expect  we  are  going  to 
have  the  guidelines  sometime  this 
coming  week.” 

In  the  interim  he  has  decided  to 
go  ahead  with  announcing  pro- 
posed tuition  fees,  with  the  proviso 
that  these  still  both  require 
Business  Board  approval  and  may 
be  amended  when  the  province’s 
guidelines  are  finally  made  public. 

Not  at  issue  are  fees  for  most 
undergraduate  programs,  such 
as  arts  and  science,  which  are 
still  provincially  regulated.  The 


university  has  made  clear  its 
intention  to  raise  tuition  in 
those  programs  by  the  10  per  cent 
this  year  and  next  that  the  province 
has  allowed,  Sedra  said. 

Fees  for  this  summer  session  will 
be  increased  similarly,  with  a few 
exceptions.  Four  master’s  programs 
— information  studies,  social  work, 
forest  conservation  and  nursing  — 
will  increase  five  per  cent  while 
Transitional  Year  Program  tuition 
will  not  increase  this  summer. 

Sedra  said  he  would  also  release 
his  proposed  tuition  fee  increases 
for  the  fall  session  over  the  univer- 
sity’s Web  page  on  Monday,  April 
27,  regardless  of  whether  word 
comes  from  the  province  or  not. 

International  student  fees  will 
increase  this  year  by  the  same  dollar 
value  as  domestic  fees  in  the  same 
program,  Sedra  said. 


Natural  Progression 

U ofT’s  open  space  plan  says  it's  time  to  stop 
and  smell  the  roses 


BY  JANE  STIRLING 

UOF  T NEEDS  to  pay  more 
attention  to  the  repair  and 
restoration  of  open  space  on  cam- 
pus, says  Judy  Matthews,  a mem- 
ber of  the  university’s  physical 
planning  and  design  advisory 
committee. 

“There  are  tremendous  oppor- 
tunities to  improve  some  of  the 
plazas  and  streets  that  are  rather 
inhumane  and  detract  from  the 
special  character  of  the  St.  George 
campus.  There’s  no  ceremonial 
entrance,  no  sense  of  passage  into 
a great  institution.  We  need  to 
enrich  our  spaces  and  create  a 
sense  of  welcome.” 

Matthews  is  a key  adviser 
behind  the  university’s  Open 
Space  Master  Plan  Project  — an 
idea  hatched  about  a year  ago  — 
that  will  seek  to  guide  landscape 
design  over  the  next  decade  in  an 
area  bounded  by  Bloor  and 
College  streets  and  University  and 
Spadina  avenues.  The  plan  will 
provide  an  overall  conceptual 
design  and  framework  to  unite  the 
campus  as  well  as  details  on  ways 
to  beautify  particular  areas.  These 
initiatives  might  include  more 
east-west  pathways,  the  use  of  a 
consistent  palette  of  design  mate- 
rials, the  reintroduction  of  natural 
elements  such  as  Taddle  Creek 
and  the  addition  of  more  trees, 
flowers  and  street  furniture,  she 
said. 


“We  want  to  create  a greener, 
more  attractive  and  more  unified 
university  enclave,”  said 
Matthews,  who  also  played  a large 
role  in  last  year’s  St.  George  Street 
revitalization.  “It’s  important  the 
landscape  create  a strong  sense  of 
community.  We  would  also  like 
the  university  to  take  a leadership 
role  in  being  environmentally 
responsible  in  the  21st  century.” 

In  response  to  this  challenge  the 
university  agreed  to  fund  a design 
consultant’s  fee  of  $150,000.  Last 
month  it  sent  out  proposals  to 
architectural/engineering  firms  in 
Canada,  the  U.S.  and  Great 
Britain,  attracting  25  bids.  Today  a 
three-member  evaluation  team 
will  compile  a short  list  of  four  to 
six  firms  and  the  candidates  will 
then  be  invited  to  make  presenta- 
tions in  the  Governing  Council 
chambers  May  5 and  6.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  university  community 
and  the  general  public  are  encour- 
aged to  attend.  The  winning  team 
is  expected  to  begin  work  in  early 
June  and  will  present  its  final 
designs  by  mid-fall. 

Ever  since  the  university’s 
establishment  in  1827,  U ofT  has 
concentrated  most  of  its  time, 
efforts  and  funding  on  buildings, 
Matthews  said.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  it  will  turn  its  attention  to 
the  space  between  and  around 
those  structures  — space,  she 
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In  Brief 


Lab  assistant  found  dead,  colleague  sought 

A BODY  FOUND  IN  THE  ANATOMY  LABORATORY  OF  THE  MEDICAL 
Sciences  Building  April  16  has  been  identified  as  that  of  lab  assistant 
Robert  Ivens,  48.  Another  lab  worker,  Stephen  Toussaint,  is  being 
sought  for  questioning,  Metro  Toronto  police  reported  Friday.  Both 
men  were  long-term  employees  of  the  university.  The  death  appears 
to  be  an  isolated  incident,  said  Professor  Michael  Finlayson,  vice-pres- 
ident (administration  and  human  resources),  in  a communique  Friday, 
but  there  will  be  an  increased  police  patrol  in  the  building  to  reassure 
the  community.  The  basement  area  of  the  building  remained  closed 
Friday  as  the  police  investigation  continued.  The  incident  will  have  no 
effect  on  exams.  Calling  the  incident  a “tragic  situation,”  Finlayson  said 
the  university  is  providing  what  support  it  can  to  both  family  and 
grieving  members  of  the  community.  “Our  thoughts  are  with  the 
individuals’  families  and  colleagues.” 


Southam  Fellows  named 

Five  professional  journalists  will  attend  U ofT  next  year  as 
winners  of  the  1998-99  Southam  and  Fisher  Fellowships.  The 
Southam  Fellowship  recipients  axe  Robert  Everett-Green  of  The  Globe 
and  Mail,  Marta  Gold  of  The  Edmonton  Journal,  Kimberly  Lunman  of 
The  Calgary  Herald  and  Sadia  Zaman  of  Vision  TV.  Each  year  three  or 
more  experienced  journalists  receive  the  fellowships,  funded  by 
Southam  Inc.,  allowing  them  to  attend  U of  T for  eight  months  of 
study.  The  Gordon  N.  Fisher  Fellowship,  an  annual  award  for  an  indi- 
vidual working  at  a newspaper  or  news  agency  in  a Commonwealth 
country,  has  been  given  to  science  writer  Debkumar  Mitra  of 
The  Telegraph  in  Calcutta,  India. 


Rockefeller  Fellows  chosen 

The  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Religion  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  its  two  1998-99  Rockefeller  Fellows:  Joyce  Smith, 
who  recently  received  her  PhD  from  the  University  of  Natal,  and  Celia 
Rothenberg,  who  recently  defended  her  PhD  thesis  in  anthropology  at 
U of  T.  As  visiting  scholars,  the  two  will  research  aspects  of  contempo- 
rary North  American  pluralism.  During  the  tenure  of  her  fellowship 
Smith  will  investigate  the  relation  of  religious  communities  and  the 
Canadian  media  while  Rothenberg’s  research  will  focus  on  the 
Palestinian  Muslim  community  in  Toronto.  Funding  for  the  program 
— $250,000  US  over  three  years  — is  provided  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation. 


FEATURED  SITE 


The  library’s  pot  of  gold 


1 


I’m  always  amazed  at  the 
U of  T Library’s  resources 
available  to'  the  university 
community.  Recently  the 
library  acquired  the  licence  for 
U of  T use  of  two  excellent 
electronic  resources:  Britannica 
Online  and  ProQuest  Direct. 
They  really  deserve  the  “thumbs  up.”  Britannica  Online  is  worth 
raving  about;  navigating  through  this  site  is  an  absolute  joy.  You 
can  conduct  searches  by  word,  phrase  or  question.  In  addition, 
Britannica  offers  an  Internet  guide,  a Spotlight  archives  featuring 
a general  topic  of  interest;  and  Week  in  Review.  And  that’s  just  the 
beginning.  ProQuest  Direct  is  a comprehensive  and  easy-to-use 
system,  consisting  of  three  major  files:  U.S.  national  newspapers, 
business  and  general  periodicals.  Newspapers  include  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  The  New  York  Times,  The  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
Washington  Post.  For  business  periodicals,  ProQuest  Direct  offers 
comprehensive  citation,  text  and  image  coverage.  General  periodical 
sources  cover  business,  health,  social  sciences,  humanities, 
education,  sciences  and  general  reference. 

http://eir.library.utoronto.ca/eir/index.cfm 


St.  Michael’s  Reforms  Governance 


The  University  of  St. 

Michael’s  College  is  moving 
ahead  with  plans  to  reform  its 
main  governing  board  to  make  it 
more  accountable  to  the  community 
it  serves. 

The  reforms  to  the  St.  Michael’s 
Collegium  will  remove  much  of  the 
responsibility  for  policy  and  finan- 
cial oversight  from  its  senior 
administration  by  including 
representatives  of  all  parts  of  the 
community  as  voting  Collegium 
members. 

Some  of  the  reforms,  approved 
by  the  Collegium  earlier  this  year, 
require  amending  the  1958 
provincial  act  chartering  St. 
Michael’s.  Their  actual  implemen- 
tation by  means  of  a private 
member’s  bill  in  the  Ontario 
Legislature  could  take  some 
time  as  a result,  Richard  Alway, 
president  of  the  University  of 
St.  Michael’s  College,  cautioned. 

The  reforms  are  based  in  recom- 
mendations in  a report  commis- 
sioned by  St.  Michael’s  and  writ- 
ten by  two  of  the  leading  experts 


in  university  governance  in 
Ontario:  William  Broadhurst,  a for- 
mer U of  T Governing  Council 
vice-chair,  and  Jack  Dimond, 
secretary  of  Governing  Council. 

Both  men  have  roots  at  St. 
Michael’s.  Dimond  was  registered 
there  as  a graduate  student  for  a 
year  in  the  1960s,  while 
Broadhurst  received  his  bachelor 
of  commerce  there  in  1951.  From 
1991  to  1993  Broadhurst  also 
chaired  the  province’s  Task  Force 
on  University  Accountability. 

Alway  first  suggested  that  it  was 
time  to  reform  St.  Michael’s 
governance  over  three  years  ago. 
He  was  concerned  that  the 
Collegium’s  structure  was  ineffi- 
cient. Seven  of  the  board’s  10  seats 
were  reserved  for  the  senior 
officers  of  the  college,  and  it  was 
chaired  by  the  president,  “a  struc- 
ture that  I think  is  inappropriate,” 
he  said.  “It  was  actually  too  much 
power  located  in  the  office  of  the 
president.” 

When  reformed,  the  new  24- 
seat  Collegium  will  have  a much 


broader  representation,  with  voting 
members  representing  faculty  (4), 
students  (2),  staff  (1),  the 
Archdiocese  of  Toronto  (1),  the 
Catholic  orders  such  as  the 
Basilian  Fathers,  who  are  closely 
affiliated  with  St.  Michael’s  (2)  and 
representatives  of  the  Catholic 
education  system  (2),  Alway  said. 
Alumni  and  other  external 
appointees  will  have  six  seats. 
The  board  will  be  chaired  by  an 
external  appointee. 

“We  believe  the  groups  that  are 
going  to  be  responsible  for  the 
long-term  financial  stability  of  St. 
Michael’s  College  have  to  be  repre- 
sented on  its  board,”  Dimond  said. 

“It’s  moving  to  a framework  that 
offers  a better  opportunity  for 
accountability,”  said  Broadhurst, 
who  is  currently  the  chancellor  of 
temporal  affairs  at  the  Toronto 
archdiocese. 

The  St.  Michael’s  Senate, 
which  governs  the  academic  func- 
tions of  the  federated  university, 
will  not  be  changed  by  the  current 
proposals. 


Natural  Progression 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
noted  significantly,  that  constitutes 
60  per  cent  of  the  campus.  “Open 
space  is  an  integral  part  of  the  fab- 
ric of  a campus.  The  combination 
of  buildings  and  landscape  has  a 
very  powerful  impact  on  people.” 
Visually  appealing  grounds  are 
important  for  a number  of  rea- 
sons, she  said.  “A  beautiful  campus 
provides  quiet,  intimate  places  of 
refuge  where  students  can  con- 
template, read,  do  their  Work  or 
talk  to  friends.  And  it’s  also  neces- 
sary to  have  places  of  recreation 
and  ceremony.  The  outside 
grounds  should  be  programmed 
thoughtfully,  the  same  way 
the  inside  of  buildings  are 
programmed  for  different  uses.” 


Attractive  open  spaces  also 
make  a good  first  impression  — a 
factor  that  is  useful  in  student 
recruitment.  One  study  suggests 
that  62  per  cent  of  high  school 
students  choose  their  university 
based  on  the  look  of  the  buildings 
and  grounds.  In  addition,  the  uni- 
versity — with  140  acres  in  the 
midst  of  Toronto — has  a respon- 
sibility to  maintain  and  preserve 
its  open  spaces  for  the  public, 
Matthews  believes. 

Once  design  plans  have  been 
approved,  the  university  will  begin 
seeking  donors  to  fund  various 
initiatives.  It  is  likely  the  plan 
will  be  implemented  in  stages  as 
donors  offer  financial  assistance, 
Matthews  said.  Currently  U of  T’s 


fundraising  campaign  is  hoping  to 
raise  $6.5  million  to  implement 
portions  of  the  plan. 

Matthews,  herself,  must  take 
some  credit  as  a catalyst  for  change 
in  U of  T’s  open  space,  said 
Professor  Michael  Finlayson,  vice- 
president  (administration  and 
human  resources).  Her  donation  of 
$1  million  to  revitalize  St.  George 
Street  between  Bloor  and  College 
streets,  featuring  a narrower  road 
with  more  trees,  flowers  and 
benches  “made  us  realize  how  the 
treatment  of  space  can  have  a 
major  impact  on  the  appearance  of 
buildings  and  can  help  to  link 
the  campus  together.  It  was  one 
example  of  what  can  be  done 
with  imagination,”  he  said. 


the  Internet 


U of T Home  Page 

www.utoronto.ca 

The  Campaign  for  U ofT 

wwiv.uoftcampaign.com 

Research  Updates  (Notices) 

www.librarv.utoronto.ca/www/rir/hmpage/ 

PhD  Orals 

www.sgs.utoronto.ca/phd_orals.htm 

U of  T Job  Opportunities 

www.utoronto.ca/jobopps 

If  you  want  your  site  featured  in  this  space, 
please  contact  Audrey  Fong,  community 
relations  officer,  at:  a u d re v. f o n g@  u t o ro n t o . c a 


More  than  guidelines 


Biochemistry’s  Web  site  is  extensive.  Aside  from  the 
usual  listings  of  programs,  events  and  faculty/staff  profiles,  there’s 
an  ingenious  poster  room  depicting  ongoing  departmental 
research.  And  don’t  forget  the  links  What’s  New  and  What’s  Hot 
that  include  a collection  of  engaging  essays  on  science  and  science 
careers,  particularly  Publish  and  Perish  and  Conduct  and 
Misconduct  in  Science,  along  with  great  tips  on  learning  HTML. 

http://bioinfo.med.utoronto.ca/biochem.htTnl 


Campus  cultures 


The  U of  T Culture  Collection  of  the  department  of 
botany  is  a phycological  resource  centre  that  provides  research 
quality  cultures  of  freshwater  algae  and  cyanobacteria  to  scien- 
tists worldwide.  Currently  about  300  strains  are  available  for 
distribution;  the  majority  of  these  are  native  to  Canada.  The 
group  also  provides  related  services  such  as  custom  isolation  and 
purification,  safe  deposit,  identification  and  training  in  culture 
methods. 

http://www.botany.utoronto.ca/utcc 
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‘Software  Engineer’ 
Claimed  by  Many 


BY  STEVEN  DE  SOUSA 

SOFTWARE  ENGINEERING  MAY 
be  one  of  the  hottest  industries 
in  North  America,  but  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a software  engineer 
yet.  Well,  not  really. 

Computer  scientists  and  com- 
puter engineers  have  been  at  odds 
for  some  time  over  who  owns  the 
term  “software  engineer.”  In  the 
past  it  was  assumed  engineers 
focused  on  the  electronics,  or  hard- 
ware, of  computers  while  computer 
scientists  made  advancements  in 
the  field  of  computer  programs,  or 
software.  But  rapid  developments 
in  the  field  of  computing  have 
blurred  the  distinction,  said 
Professor  Safwat  Zaky,  chair  of 
electrical  and  computer  engineer- 
ing. “It’s  not  a clear-cut  discipline,” 
he  said.  “Nobody  really  knows  what 
software  engineering  is.  It’s  being 
defined  as  we  go.” 

But  according  to  Professor  Ken 
Sevcik  of  computer  science  the 
source  of  the  controversy  is  engi- 
neers trying  to  extend  their  profes- 
sional accreditation  practices  into 
the  rapidly  expanding  field  of  soft- 
ware development.  “For  30  years 
engineers  didn’t  really  care  and  sud- 
denly when  the  field  is  hot,  they 
want  to  take  it  over,”  Sevcik  said. 

Zaky,  on  the  other  hand,  said  he’s 
comfortable  with  computer  scien- 
tists continuing  to  take  the  lead  in 
research  into  the  theory  of  comput- 
er programming.  But  when  soft- 
ware design  involves  focusing  on 
solving  a customer’s  problems,  that 
makes  it  applied  science,  something 
that  would  be  performed  by 
engineers  in  any  other  scientific 
discipline,  he  said. 

The  Canadian  Council  of 
Professional  Engineers  is  one 
group  opposed  to  the  use  of  the 
term  software  engineer  by  non- 
engineers. Last  June,  the  council 
and  the  Association  of  Professional 
Engineers  and  Geoscientists  of 
Newfoundland  sued  that  province’s 
Memorial  University  to  stop  it 
offering  courses  in  software 
engineering  through  its  computer 
science  department,  not  the 
engineering  faculty.  The  case  is  still 
before  the  courts. 

“It’s  just  as  misleading  for  a non- 
engineering faculty  to  offer  a 
degree  program  in  engineering  as  it 
would  be  if  they  offered  a degree 
program  in  law,  medicine  or 
dentistry,”  said  Geoff  Emberley, 
president  of  the  association. 

Engineers  say  they  are  concerned 
the  job  title  of  software  engineer 
implies  a professional  accreditation 
that  non-engineering  programs 
cannot  provide.  Currently  all  engi- 
neers have  to  meet  certain  criteria 
before  being  officially  recognized 
by  the  Canadian  Engineering 
Accreditation  Board.  As  of  July 
1998  they  must  have  an  engineer- 
ing degree  as  well  as  four  years  of 
engineering  work  experience.  They 
must  also  be  referred  by  and  report 
to  a professional  engineer.  Groups 
like  Professional  Engineers  Ontario 
take  this  accreditation  and 
accountability  process  very  seriously. 


“You  cannot  call  yourself  an 
engineer  in  any  fashion  until  you’re 
licensed,”  said  Virginia  Brown  of 
PEO.  “A  lot  of  companies  and 
recent  graduates  don’t  realize  this 
and  they  use  engineer  in  their  job 
title  which  leads  to  problems.” 

One  such  problem  occurred 
recently  with  IBM,  a significant 
employer  of  computer  graduates  in 
Canada.  PEO  approached  IBM 
about  its  use  of  software  engineer 
as  a job  title  and  convinced  the 
corporation  to  stop  using  the  term 
in  its  Canadian  operations,  even 
though  the  term  will  still  be  used 
internationally. 

Sevcik,  who  is  director  of  the 
Computer  Systems  Research 
Institute  and  also  teaches  a course 
in  software  engineering,  is  disap- 
pointed by  IBM’s  decision.  “If 
they’re  going  to  change  it  interna- 
tionally that  would  be  one  thing,” 
he  said.  “But  this  is  clearly  just 
bowing  to  the  pressure.” 

Sevcik  fears  the  impact  the  cur- 
rent lawsuit  against  Memorial 
might  have  on  the  hiring  of  soft- 
ware workers.  “We  can’t  possibly 
put  the  constraints  on  industry 
that,  okay,  you  used  to  be  able  to 
hire  all  of  these  people  but  now 
only  half  of  them  [those  with  engi- 
neering degrees]  are  acceptable,”  he 
said.  “They’re  having  a hard  time 
hiring  and  retaining  people  without 
the  additional  constraint  of  making 
the  pool  smaller.” 

Figures  from  the  Canadian 
Advanced  Technology  Association 
show  that  Ontario  alone  will  need 
more  than  56,000  new  professional 
information  technology  workers 
over  the  next  five  years,  while 
universities  will  produce  only 
14,000  graduates. 

Confusing  matters  further,  the 
University  of  Ottawa’s  engineering 
faculty  recently  announced  plans  to 
graduate  its  first  class  of  engineer- 
ing-accredited software  engineers 
in  Canada  in  2001.  That  pro- 
gram is  still  pending  approval 
by  the  Canadian  Engineering 
Accreditation  Board. 

At  U of  T,  the  computer  science 
department  will  continue  offering 
its  specialist  program  in  software 
engineering,  which  slants  the  stu- 
dent’s education  towards  building 
large  complex  software  systems,  at 
least  for  now.  The  department  of 
electrical  and  computer  engineer- 
ing, meanwhile,  is  introducing  a 
“software  option”  in  its  computer 
engineering  program.  Discussions 
are  also  under  way  between  the 
two  departments  to  offer  a joint 
program  in  software  engineering, 
however. 

Until  then,  students  entering 
university  risk  becoming  just  as 
confused  as  the  information  tech- 
nology professionals  who  hire 
them,  both  Sevcik  and  Zaky  agree. 
“Some  students  enter  the  computer 
science  program  thinking  that  they 
will  become  professional  engi- 
neers,” Zaky  said.  “The  distinction 
is  subtle  and  not  always  easy  to 
explain.  That’s  why  all  of  these 
controversies  arose:  out  of  an 
unfortunate  name.” 


Award  Winners  All 


Drug  Reactions  Fatal:  Study 


BY  CHRISTINA  MARSHALL 

Adverse  drug  reactions 

may  be  the  fourth  leading 
cause  of  death  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  a U of  T study. 

“The  results  are  startling,”  says 
Professor  Bruce  Pomeranz  of  zool- 
ogy and  physiology  who  led  this, 
the  largest  analysis  of  adverse  drug 
reactions  to  date.  The  study,  in  the 
April  14  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  shows 
adverse  reactions  from  properly 
administered  medications  result  in 
over  100,000  deaths  a year  and 
cause  over  two  million  serious 
injuries.  These  results  position  drug 
side  effects  as  the  fourth  leading 
cause  of  death,  behind  heart 
disease,  cancer  and  stroke. 

The  research  team,  involving  first- 
year  medical  student  Jason  Lazarou 
and  Professor  Paul  Corey  of  public 
health  sciences,  used  the  statistical 
technique  of  meta-analysis  to 


pool  the  results  of  studies  from 
39  hospitals  in  determining  the 
overall  rate  for  the  United  States. 

Although  their  findings  are 
much  higher  than  previously 
thought,  the  researchers  emphasize 
that  they  remain  conservative. 
Studies  that  were  retrospective  or 
those  involving  medication  errors, 
suicide  attempts  or  reactions  with 
uncertain  links  to  drugs  were  all 
excluded  from  the  analysis. 

The  researchers  emphasize  that 
more  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  this 
issue.  “Drugs  are  beneficial  and  save 
the  lives  of  millions  of  people  but  we 
need  to  look  at  the  risk-benefits  when 
taking  medication, ’’said  Pomeranz. 

Pomeranz  recommends  improved 
surveillance  through  government 
agencies  and  hospital  monitoring. 

More  accurate  documentation 
on  death  certificates  is  also  impor- 
tant. “A  1994  study  of  the  certifi- 
cates showed  only  156  deaths  had 
occurred  from  drug  side-effects. 


Our  study  shows  the  number  of 
deaths  is  actually  500  times  higher.” 
When  a person  dies  of  stomach 
bleeding,  the  cause  of  death  on  the 
certificate  is  more  likely  to  be  noted 
as  a gastrointestinal  bleeding  rather 
than  taking  aspirin,  he  said. 

The  study  has  resulted  in  consid- 
erable debate  throughout  the 
medical  community  and  some 
experts  have  challenged  the  validity 
of  the  results,  noting  that  the 
disproportionate  number  of  teaching 
hospitals  in  the  study  are  not  repre- 
sentative of  all  hospitals  since  the 
patients  in  these  facilities  tend  to 
be  more  seriously  ill. 

But  in  their  paper  the  researchers 
argue  that  “while  the  results  in  our 
study  must  be  viewed  with  some 
circumspection  because  of  the 
heterogeneity  among  the  studies 
and  small  biases  in  the  sample, 
these  data  suggest  that  adverse  drug 
reactions  represent  an  important 
clinical  issue.” 


At  Hart  House  March  19,  the  Students’ Administrative  Council  and  the  Association  of  Part-time  Undergraduate 
Students  presented  their  teaching  awards,  honouring  four  professors  across  campus.  Seen  above  are  (clockwise  from 
left)  APUS  president  Boo  Thompson,  award  winner  Michael  Dixon  (English),  Provost  Adel  Sedra,  award  winner 
Gary  Walters  (psychology),  SAC  president  Ted  Salgado  and  award  winners  Pat  McKee  (occupational  therapy)  and 
Frances  Burton  (anthropology). 


Both  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  and  the  undergraduate  student  councils  gave  out  their  awards  for  outstanding 
teaching  last  month.  The  faculty’s  awards,  which  were  presented  at  the  Faculty  Club  April  1 went  to  (top  photo, 
clockwise  from  left)  David  Nowlan  (economics),  Jeffrey  Rosenthal  (statistics),  Cameron  Tolton  (Innis  College  cinema 
studies),  Jerry  Mitrovica  (physics),  Larry  Bourne  (geography)  and  Keren  Rice  (linguistics). 
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JEWEL  RANDOLPH  , BRUCE  ROLSTON 


Student  and  Humanitarian  Orbinski  Honoured 


BY  MICHAH  RYNOR 

Tames  Orbinski  may  look  like 
I your  average  graduate  student. 
But  there’s  nothing  ordinary  about 
this  young  doctor  who,  during  the 
Rwandan  civil  war  in  1994,  helped 
save  scores  of  lives  in  a makeshift 
operating  room. 


James  Orbinski 


Currently  a student  in  the  new 
masters  of  international  relations 
program  in  the  department  of 
political  science,  Orbinski  is  also 
the  co-founder  and  former  vice- 
president  of  Doctors  Without 
Borders  Canada,  a non-profit, 
medical  humanitarian  organization 
that  sends  physicians  and  nurses  to 
impoverished  and  strife-ridden 
countries. 

Last  week  Orbinski  was  feted  by 
U of  T to  celebrate  his  receiving  the 
Meritorious  Service  Cross  by  the 
Governor  General  for  his1  work  as 


chief  of  mission  to  Rwanda  with 
Doctors  Without  Borders  during 
the  civil  war. 

The  citation  from  the  Governor 
General’s  office  commends 
Orbinski  for  providing  “an  extraor- 
dinary service  by  delivering  medical 
assistance  and  alleviating  the 
suffering  of  victims,  on  both  sides 
of  the  front  line.  Through  example, 
he  provided  inspirational  leadership 
to  a multinational  team  of  medical 
staff  and  managed  to  spur  their 
flagging  spirits  through  the  bleak- 
est days  of  the  genocide.” 

Orbinski  admits  his  adventurous 
career  path  isn’t  the  usual  one  taken 
by  a medical  student  but  said  his 
eyes  were  opened  to  the  impact  a 
young  Canadian  doctor  could  have 
on  a frightened  and  suffering 
peoples  during  a previous  stay  in 
Rwanda,  before  the  genocidal  civil 
war  broke  out. 

“As  part  of  my  medical  training 
I received  an  International 
Development  Research  Centre 
fellowship  in  1989  to  spend  the 
year  there  and  that  just  changed 
my  whole  perception  of  what  being 
a doctor  could  be.  It  became  clear 
to  me  that  medicine  was  a service 
that  had  an  enormous  impact  on 
people  where  the  need  is  great.  It 
becomes  very  difficult  to  just  turn 
away  and  pursue  another  path  after 
that.” 

He  and  other  Toronto-area  doc- 
tors founded  the  Canadian  chapter 
of  Doctors  Without  Borders  to 
meet  the  urgent  need  for  emergency 


medical  assistance  in  other  coun- 
tries. “Here  in  Canada  we  had  an 
uncapped  pool  of  resources.  The 
organization  literally  grew 
overnight  into  a multi-million 
dollar  reality,  sending  out  dozens  of 
volunteers,  medical  personnel  and 
resources,”  he  said.  The  chapter  has 
since  helped  victims  of  civil 
upheaval,  starvation  and  epidemics 
in  Rwanda,  Somalia,  Zaire, 
Afghanistan  and  Peru. 

Rather  than  becoming  disillu- 
sioned with  humanity,  Orbinski 
finds  that  his  experiences  have  left 
him  feeling  hopeful. 


“Even  in  famine,  even  in  war, 
even  in  genocide  there  are  individ- 
ual acts  of  life-affirming  courage 
that  offer  hope,”  he  said.  “That 
courage  could  be  a mother  trying  to 
find  her  child  in  a sea  of  lost  chil- 
dren or  a politician  in  the  midst  of 
open  warfare  who  dares  to  find 
some  doorway  into  a peace  process. 
You  have  to  choose  whether  you’re 
going  to  live  in  despair  or  hope  — 
and  I choose  hope.” 

At  the  gathering  President 
Robert  Prichard  announced  the 
creation  of  the  James  Orbinski 
Master’s  of  International  Relations 


Fellowship,  to  be  funded  by  the 
department  of  political  science,  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  and  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  along 
with  matching  funds  from  the 
provost’s  office. 

The  Meritorious  Service  Cross 
was  created  by  the  Queen  in  1984 
to  “recognize  a deed  or  activity  per- 
formed in  an  outstandingly  profes- 
sional manner  or  according  to  an 
uncommonly  high  standard  that 
brings  great  honour  to  Canada.” 
Orbinski  will  receive  his  decoration 
from  Governor  General  Romeo 
LeBlanc  this  fall. 


Master  in  Mathematical  Finance  Launched 


BY  CHERYL  SULLIVAN 

Anew  one-year  master’s 

degree  in  mathematical 
finance  will  provide  students  with 
professional  training  to  meet  the 
specialized  needs  of  the  financial 
services  industry,  says  Professor 
John  Bland,  the  program’s  director. 

“The  program  has  been  met  with 
tremendous  enthusiasm,”  he  said. 
“There  have  been  requests  for 
information  from  around  the  world.” 
The  new  self-funding  program 
grew  out  of  a recommendation  by 
the  university’s  ongoing  task  force  on 
mathematical  science.  Offered 
through  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  it  will  draw  on  expertise 
from  the  faculties  of  arts  and  science, 
engineering  and  management.  The 


program  will  receive  initial  funds  of 
approximately  $440,000  over  the 
first  three  years  from  the  university. 
Students  will  pay  tuition  fees  of 
$25,000.  The  first  10  students  will 
begin  studies  in  August  and  the  pro- 
gram will  eventually  expand  to 
accommodate  a class  of  30. 

The  program  joins  a small  num- 
ber of  other  self-funding  programs 
at  the  university  including  the  exec- 
utive MBA  program  at  the  Rotman 
School  of  Management,  the  master 
of  management  and  professional 
accounting  at  Erindale  and 
Woodsworth  College's  certificate 
in  case  management.  The  new  self- 
funded  master  of  engineering  in 
telecommunications  program  in 
the  department  of  electrical  and 
computer  engineering  is  slated  to 


begin  in  July. 

Professor  Derek  McCammond, 
vice-provost  (planning  and  bud- 
get), said  that  these  new  programs 
with  such  small  enrolments  do  not 
receive  a corresponding  increase  in 
government  funding  and  that  the 
only  way  for  the  university  to 
recover  its  costs  is  through  tuition 
fee  revenue.  Establishing  self- 
funding programs  has  allowed  the 
university  to  make  such  highly  spe- 
cialized, high  demand  programs 
financially  viable,  he  added.  “They 
are  all  in  areas  where  we  have  real 
expertise  both  in  teaching  and 
research,  and  academics  in  those 
areas  have  seen  a real  need  for  these 
programs,”  he  said.  “This  is  the 
vehicle  that  has  enabled  us  to 
mount  them.” 
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DOE  Receives  New  Funds 


BY  CHERYL  SULLIVAN 

Uof  T’s  Dictionary  of  Old 
English  project  has  recently 
received  three  new  grants,  which 
Professor  Antonette  Healey,  chief 
editor  of  the  dictionary,  says  will  go 
a long  way  in  support  of  the  most 
comprehensive  study  of  Old  English 
ever  undertaken. 

The  dictionary  is  the  only 
Canadian  project  to  receive  funding 
from  the  American-based  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  in 
its  recently  announced  preservation 
grants.  The  project  will  receive 
167,000  US  immediately  and  an- 
other $133,000  US  if  matching  fund- 
ing can  be  secured  elsewhere.  The 
dictionary  has  also  recendy  received 
$15,000  US  from  the  Gladys  Krieble 
Delmas  Foundation  in  New  York 


and  £10,000  from  the  British 
Academy. 

“The  Dictionary  of  Old  English  is 
Canada’s  contribution  to  the  story  of 
English,”  said  Healey.  The  U of  T 
project,  which  will  help  scholars  to 
understand  how  English  evolved 
from  600  to  1150  AD,  complements 
the  University  of  Michigan’s  dic- 
tionary of  Middle  English  project 
(1100  to  1500)  and  the  Oxford 
University  Press’  Oxford  English 
Dictionary,  she  said.  “We’ve  got 
these  three  dictionaries  together 
representing  three  major  English- 
speaking  nations  of  the  world,  all 
working  together  to  catalogue  and 
to  tell  the  history  of  the  English 
language.” 

• So  far  U of  T’s  team  has  devel- 
oped a computerized  database  in- 
cluding at  least  one  copy  of  every 


Old  English  text  that  exists,  allow- 
ing for  an  exhaustive  examination 
of  the  material.  Faded  manuscripts 
and  inscriptions  from  stone  statues 
and  even  jewellery  hold  clues  and 
are  included  in  the  database.  Most 
dictionaries  borrow  words,  defini- 
tions and  quotations  from  previous 
dictionaries,  but  the  database  has 
allowed  researchers  to  look  at  Old 
English  anew,  using  it  as  the  only 
source  for  basic  material. 

Dictionary  researchers  are  now 
working  on  the  letters  f,  g,  and  h 
which  represent  the  seventh,  eighth 
and  ninth  letters  of  the  22-letter 
alphabet.  The  previous  six  letters 
have  been  published  on  microfiche 
only,  but  when  the  seventh  letter  is 
completed  next  year  all  of  the  first 
seven  letters  will  be  published  on 
CD  ROM. 


Centre  Expansion  Dedicated  to  Tea 


An  anonymous  benefactor 

has  donated  $2  million  to  the 
University  Art  Centre  to  fund  a 
renovation  that  will  double  the  size 
of  the  current  facility. 

The  benefactor  is  also  donat- 
ing two  collections  of  decorative 
arts:  a group  of  17th-  and  18th- 
century  English  silver  and  a col- 
lection of  18th-century  English 
porcelain.  Both  collections  centre 
around  the  service  and  drinking  of 
tea  and  will  be  housed  in  a new, 
dedicated  gallery,  equipped  with 


specially  designed  cases.  In  recom- 
mending acceptance  of  the  gift,  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  University  Art 
Centre  noted  the  importance  of  the 
collections  to  the  academic  mission 
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and  teaching  program  of  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

“These  major  gifts  are  important  both 
to  the  art  centre  and  the  university 


as  a whole,”  said  Professor  Kenneth 
Bartlett,  director  of  the  centre.  “We 
are  all  thrilled  and  overwhelmed  with 
the  generosity  of  the  donor.” 

The  renovations  should  be  complete 
by  1999  and  will  see  the  addition 
of  8,000  square  feet  of  gallery, 
library  and  storage  space  to  the 
current  facility,  opened  in 
November  1996.  Currently  hous- 
ing three  distinct  collections,  each 
displayed  in  its  own  gallery  space,  the 
centre  has  welcomed  12,000  visitors 
since  its  opening. 


Robot  Revolution 

Engineering  celebrates  125th 
anniversary  with  new  partnership 


BY  STEVEN DE  SOUSA 

Energenius  Inc.  has  an- 

nounced  a second  major 
research  partnership  with  U of  T, 
this  time  in  the  field  of  robotics. 

The  Toronto-based  research  and 
development  company  will  invest 
$5.25  million  in  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering  to 
create  the  Energenius  Centre  for 
Advanced  Robotics,  Mechatronics 
and  Intelligent  Systems. 

“This  new  centre  consolidates  and 
expands  U of  T’s  position  at  the  fore- 
front of  this  emerging  technology,” 
said  Professor  Andrew  Goldenberg, 
director  of  the  robotics  and  automa- 
tion laboratory  and  mechatronics 
laboratory  and  the  first  incumbent 
of  the  new  Energenius  Chair  in 
Advanced  Robotics,  Mechatronics 
and  Intelligent  Systems. 

In  addition  to  endowing  the  chair, 
the  gift  will  provide  up  to  30  stu- 
dents with  the  opportunity  to  do 
graduate  work  in  leading-edge 
robotics  and  mechatronics.  The 
agreement  also  makes  provision  for 
another  faculty  position  and  will 
provide  funding  to  attract  senior 
researchers,  scientists  and  visiting 
scholars.  “The  Energenius 
Centre  for  Advanced  Robotics, 
Mechatronics  and  Intelligent  Systems 
will  pioneer  new  technology  and 


lead  the  development  of  the 
robot  revolution,”  said  Stanley 
Meek,  president  of  Energenius.  “It 
will  ensure  Canada  has  the  advanced 
technologies  and  skilled  workers 
necessary  to  compete  globally.” 

Robotics  and  intelligent  systems  is 
a growing  industry  with  a vast  range 
of  potential  applications,  from 
manufacturing  to  mining. 

President  Robert  Prichard  said  the 
timing  of  this  gift,  announced  as  part 
of  the  faculty’s  125th  anniversary 
celebrations  last  week,  was  particularly 
appreciated. 

Goldenberg  and  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering 
have  long  been  pioneers  in  Canada  in 
the  area  of  robotics  and  intelligent 
systems,  but  the  new  centre  will  break 
new  ground  by  attempting  to  create 
machines  that  can  think  on  their 
own,  said  Professor  Michael  Charles, 
dean  of  engineering. 

“This  will  serve  as  a model  for  the 
rapid  development  and  effective 
transfer  of  advanced  technology 
through  innovative  collaboration 
between  industry  and  advanced 
education,”  Charles  said. 

Last  September,  the  same 
company  announced  a $6  million 
investment  that  created  the 
Energenius  Centre  for  Advanced 
Nanotechnology,  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  North  America. 


UTFA  STATUS  OF  WOMEN  COMMITTEE 

INVITES 

ALL  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
PART-TIME  FACULTY  AND  LIBRARIANS 
& RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES 

TO  JOIN  US  FOR  A NETWORKING  COFFEE  HOUR 

DATE:  TUESDAY,  APRIL  28, 1998 
TIME:  10:00  - 11:30  A.M. 

LOCATION:  720  SPADINA  AVENUE,  #419 

ALL  PART-TIMERS  (BOTH  MEN  AND  WOMEN) 
AND  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES  ARE  WELCOME 


For  further  information  please  contact 
Chris  Penn  at  UTFA,  978-3351 


Giving  Greenery... 

Plant  a Tree 
in  honour 

. of’a  family  member... 
celebrate  a new  child... 
a graduate. ..an  anniversary 

in  honour 

of  your  graduating  class,  club, 
organization  or  business 

in  memory 

of  a departed  family 
member  or  friend 

T he  legacy  is  yours  to  give.  Whatever  your  reason,  the  tree  or  shrub  that  you 
choose  will  help  ensure  that  the  St.  George  Campus  remains  a green  oasis  in 
downtown  Toronto. 

The  University's  Department  of  Facilities  & Services  will  be  happy 
to  assist  you  with  the  selection  of  a species  and  a site. 

For  additional  information,  please  call  (416)  978-2329 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


BOOKSTORE  SERIES 


Take  a walk 
on  the  wild  side  with 

Bill  Bryson 

reading  from  his  new  book, 
A Walk  in  the  Woods, 
his  adventures  walking  the 
Appalachian  Trail 

Thurs.,  May  7th 
7:30pm.  Free 

U ofT  Bookstore 
2 1 4 College  St. 


Join  us  for  our  exciting  spring  author  events 


Mark  Kingwell  & Suanne  Kelman 

Get  happy  with  Mark  Kingwell,  reading  from  Better 
Living:  In  Pursuit  of  Happiness  from  Plato  to  Prozac.  With 
journalist,  Suanne  Kelman,  reading  from  All  in  the 
Family:  A Cultural  History  of  Family  Life. 

Tues.  May  12th,  7:30pm. 

George  IgnatieffTheatre.  Free 


A lively , literary  discussion  with 

Philip 
Marchand 
& John 
Metcalf 


Toronto  Star  book  critc  Philip  Marchand, 
launches  Ripostes,  his  new  book  of  provoca- 
tive essays  on  Canadian  Literature.  Reading 
with  John  Metcalf,  author  of  How  Stories 
Mean. 

Tuesday,  April  21st. 

7:30pm.  Free 

The  Rivoli,  332  Queen  St.W. 


Linda 

McQuaig 


Tickets  now  on  sale  for 

John 
Irving 

May  14th, 

7:00pm 
Music  Hall 
1 47  Danforth 

Tickets  $10.00  call  978-7993 

Benefit  for  World  Literacy  of  Canada 


reading  from  her  new  book,  The 
Cult  of  Impotence:  Selling  the  Myth 
of  Powerlessness  in  the  Global 
Economy.  Free  ticket  with  purchase  of  her  new  book 
at  the  U ofT  Bookstore 


Wednesday,  April  29th.  7:30pm 

Hart  House TheatreTickets  $5/$3  call  978-8668 


Uof t University  erf  Toronto  Bookstore  Ul^il  j^lfo  173 

Bookstore  214  College  Street.Toronto,  Ontario  M5T  3AI  For  series  information,  call  978-7989 
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Clinics 

COMPLETE  MOBILITY  AND  LOWER  LIMB  SERVICE 


Consultation  By  Appt:  Please  Call  416  929  1015 


FOOTWEAR,  CUSTOM  MADE  FOOT  ORTHOT1CS,  KNEE  BRACES, 
COMPRESSION  HOSE,  CANES,  ANKLE  BRACES,  WALKERS 

PROVIDING  CLINICAL  EVALUATION  AND  SOLUTIONS  FOR: 


> DIABETIC  FEET 

• ARTHRITIC  FEET 
•SPORT  FOOT  CARE 

• LOWER  EXTREMITY  WOUNDS 

• FOOT  & LEG  DISCOMFORT 


• PROBLEM  FOOTWEAR 

• VASCULAR  PROBLEMS 

• SPECIALTY  FOOTWEAR 

• VARICOSE  VEINS 

• GAIT  8,  MOBILITY  PROBLEMS 


• NEUROPATHY 
•NAILS  SKIN  DISORDERS 

• BIOMECHANICAL  PROBLEMS 

• KNEE  PROBLEMS 

• HIP/LOWER  BACK 


$20.00  OFF  ALL  FOOTWEAR 

WITH  THIS  AD 

MOST  SERVICES  COVERED  BY  OHIP  OR  EXTENDED  HEALTH  PLANS 
340  COLLEGE  ST.  WEST,  GROUND  FLOOR 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO  M5T  3A9 
Tel:  (416)  929-1015  Fax  (416)  929-9918 


The  Governing  Council  of 
the  University  of  Toronto 


invites  members  of  the  public  to 
nominate  candidates  for 


HONORARY  DEGREES 


The  University  of  Toronto  awards  honorary  degrees  to 
individuals  whose  significant  scholarly,  professional, 
artistic,  community  service  or  other  achievements  are 
worthy  of  the  University’s  highest  honour.  Individuals 
in  all  fields  of  endeavour  are  considered. 

Nomination  forms  are  available  from  the  Office  of  the 
Governing  Council.  The  deadline  for  the  receipt  of 
nominations  is  Friday,  August  21, 1998. 


In  Memoriam 

Chute  Was  a Man  of  Compassion 


Dean  Emeritus  Andrew 
Lawrence  (Laurie)  Chute, 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  from 
1966  until  his  retirement  in  1973, 
died  at  his  home  Feb.  25.  He  was  88 
years  old. 

Born  in  southern  India  in  1909 
where  his  parents  were  missionar- 
ies, Chute  received  his  secondary 
school  education  in  Toronto.  He  re- 
ceived his  BA  in  1931  from  the 
University  of  Toronto,  his  master’s  in 
physiology  in  1932  and  his  medical 
degree  in  1935,  graduating  as  a sil- 
ver medalist.  In  1939  he  earned  a 
PhD  in  physiology  from  the 
University  of  London. 

Chute  was  appointed  professor  of 
pediatrics  at  U of  T and  physician- 
in-chief  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children  in  1951  to  succeed  Alan 
Brown,  the  famous  pioneer  of 
Canadian  pediatrics.  “A  very  wise 
but  unexpected  decision,”  Professor 
Emeritus  John  Bailey  of  pediatrics 
wrote  in  a memorial  notice. 
Although  not  well  known  in  the  pe- 
diatric community,  nationally  or  in- 
ternationally, his  credentials  spoke 
for  themselves.  Not  only  did  he 
graduate  from  U of  T but  with  the 
outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War, 
he  enlisted  in  the  Canadian  Army 
Medical  Corps  and  was  seconded  to 
the  British  Army  in  North  Africa, 


being  named  an  officer  of  the  Order 
of  the  British  Empire  for  his  work 
with  the  medical  problems  associ- 
ated with  tank  warfare.  He  later  es- 
tablished the  first  field  ambulance 
medical  research  unit  with  the 
Canadian  Army  in  Italy. 

After  the  war  he  took  a further 
year  of  clinical  training  in  diabetes  in 
Boston.  On  returning  to  Toronto 
and  in  collaboration  with  the  late 
Dr.  Charles  Best,  he  developed  a 
comprehensive  program  of  research 
and  clinical  care  for  children  with 
diabetes  and  other  endocrine- 
metabolic  disorders.  He  also  worked 
with  Best  and  others  to  establish  the 
first  summer  camp  for  diabetic  chil- 
dren in  Canada,  Camp  Ilahee.  This 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  Ontario 
Diabetic  Association  which  later 


joined  associations  in  other  provinces, 
forming  the  Canadian  Diabetes 
Association  in  1953  with  Chute  as  a 
founding  member  and  first  president. 

“In  Dr.  Chute  our  faculty  found  a 
man  who  they  recognized  not  only  as 
an  outstanding  clinical  research  sci- 
entist but  also  a man  of  great  abili- 
ty, energy  and  above  all  integrity,” 
Bailey  said. 

In  1966  Chute  was  selected  as 
dean  of  the  medical  faculty  and  dur- 
ing his  tenure  he  supported  the  de- 
mocratization of  education  with  the 
creation  of  a representative  faculty 
council.  Scientists,  clinicians,  de- 
partmental chairs,  teaching  hospital 
representatives  and  students  were 
integrated  in  this  body  for  curriculum 
planning  and  other  faculty  activities. 
Admission  quotas  for  ethnic  groups 
and  women  were  eliminated. 

“Although  held  in  high  esteem 
by  his  professional  associates  for 
his  untiring  efforts  and  dedication 
for  excellence  in  all  areas,  Laurie 
Chute  was  still  able  to  find  time 
for  parents  who  needed  support  and 
reassurance  while  their  very  ill  chil- 
dren were  in  hospital,”  said  Bailey. 
“He  fulfilled  the  admonition  given 
to  younger  staff  members  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement,  ‘In  your 
pursuit  of  excellence  temper  science 
with  compassion.’” 


Enquiries  should  be  directed  to: 
Secretary- 

Committee  for  Honorary  Degrees 
Office  of  the  Governing  Council 
Room  106,  Simcoe  Hall 
University  of  Toronto 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1A1 
Ph:  978-8427;  Fax:  978-8182 
e-mail:  governing.  council@utoronto.  ca 


Iseler  Was  Canadian  Choral  Giant 


Elmer  Iseler,  considered 
the  dean  of  Canadian  conduc- 
tors, died  at  his  home  April  3 after  a 
prolonged  struggle  with  cancer.  He 
was  70  years  old. 

Iseler  was  born  in  1927  in  Port 
Colborne,  Ont.  He  studied  piano 
and  organ  in  his  youth  and  attend- 
ed the  University  of  Toronto, 


PUBLIC  LECTURE 

Prof.  Donald  Worster 

Hall  Distinguished  Professor  of  American  History 

UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS 

"'The  Nature  of  the  Nation:  Conservation  and 
National  identity  in  North  America" 

Professor  Worster  is  author  of  Natures  Economy:  The  History  of  Ecological  ideas; 

The  Wealth  of  Nature:  Environmental  History  and  the  Ecological  Imagination; 

Rivers  of  Empire:  Water,  Aridity  and  the  Growth  of  the  American  West 

DATE:  Friday,  April  24,  1998 
TIME:  7:00  p.m. 

PLACE:  Town  Hall,  Innis  College 
University  of  Toronto,  2 Sussex  Avenue 

FREE 

Sponsors:  Department  of  History,  University  of  Toronto;  Canada  Trust  "Frien  ds  of  the  E nvironmcnt"  Fund 

Persons  interested  in  attending  the  "Themes  and  Issues  in  North  American  Environmental  History" 
Conference  may  register  April  24  in  the  Department  of  History  at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
Sidney  Smith  Hall,  100  St.  George  Street,  4:00-7:00  p.m.  or  April  25  at  Woodsworth  College, 

119  St.  George  Street,  9:00  a.m.  Registration  Fee  is  $40  or  $20  for  students. 


completing  a bachelor  of  music 
degree  in  1950.  After  graduation  he 
became  conductor  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  Symphony  and  the  All- 
Varsity  Mixed  Chorus.  He  continued 
his  association  with  the  university  as 
an  adjunct  professor  of  choral  music 
with  the  Faculty  of  Music  in  the  last 
year  and  through  the  recently  estab- 
lished the  Elmer  Iseler  National 
Scholarships  in  Choral  Conducting. 
As  a distinguished  alumnus  his 
image  was  featured  on  banners  hung 
around  the  city  celebrating  U of  T’s 
Great  Minds  initiative. 

Iseler  received  an  honorary  doctor 
of  letters  degree  from  U of  T Jan.  30 
in  a private  ceremony  at  his  home.  In 
the  announcement  of  the  award, 
President  Robert  Prichard  cited  his 
distinguished  contributions  to  choral 
music  and  the  advancement  of  the 
musical  arts  in  Canada,  calling  him 
“a  giant  on  the  Canadian  choral 
scene,  pioneering  professional  choral 
singing  in  this  country  and  inspiring 
thousands  of  singers.” 

Since  founding  the  Festival 
Singers  in  1954,  Canada’s  first  pro- 
fessional choir,  Iseler  became  an  in- 
ternational musical  celebrity.  In  1979 
he  established  the  20-voice  Elmer 
Iseler  Singers,  Canada’s  leading 
chamber  choir,  and  for  33  years, 
from  1964  to  1997,  he  was  conduc- 
tor and  artistic  director  for  the  180- 
voice  Toronto  Mendelssohn  Choir. 
Iseler  also  enjoyed  a long-standing 
affiliation  with  the  Toronto 
Symphony  Orchestra  as  a guest 
conductor,  leading  over  150 
performances  of  Handel’s  Messiah 
with  the  Toronto  Mendelssohn 
Choir  and  the  Toronto  Symphony 


Orchestra.  Through  his  long 
association  with  the  CBC  and  over 
50  choral  albums  he  introduced  au 
diences  to  new  Canadian  composi 
tions  in  an  unprecedented  way. 

Among  the  many  awards  in  recog- 
nition of  his  long  and  distinguished 
career  he  received  the  Order  of 
Canada  in  1975,  the  Order  of 
Ontario  in  1995,  the  Silver  Medal  of 
Paris  in  1973  and  the  Canadian 
Musical  Council  Medal  in  1975  for 
“outstanding  service  to  music  in 
Canada.”  He  also  received  honorary 
degrees  from  Dalhousie,  Brock, 
Wilfrid  Laurier  and  York  universities. 

“Iseler  will  be  deeply  missed  by 
all  who  knew  him  personally,  those 
who  worked  with  him  professional- 
ly, and  the  millions  who  enjoyed  his 
choral  work  across  Canada  and 
the  world,”  a release  announcing 
his  death  noted.  “His  legacy  will 
continue  through  the  Elmer  Iseler 
National  Scholarships  in  choral  con- 
ducting at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
through  the  many  recordings  of  com- 
positions and  concerts  he  made,  and 
through  the  ongoing  performances 
and  work  of  the  Elmer  Iseler 
Singers.” 
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Books 


The following  are  books  by  U ofT  staff. 
Where  there  is  multiple  authorship  or 
editorship , staff  are  indicated  by  an 
asterisk. 

Women  on  the  Defensive:  Living 
through  Conservative  Times,  by 
Sylvia  Bashevkin  (University  of 
Toronto  Press;  300  pages;  $19.95). 
Feminism  underwent  perhaps  its 
most  difficult  challenges  in  the 
1980s  when  conservatism  reached 
the  height  of  its  influence  in  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Organized  the- 
matically, rather  than  by  country, 
the  book  describes  the  difficult 
relationship  between  feminists  and 
conservatives  during  a time  of 
bitter  ideological  and  policy  battles 
when  the  vibrant  social  movements 
of  the  1960s  and  1970s  were 
seriously  threatened. 

Looking  White  People  in  the  Eye: 
Gender,  Race  and  Culture  in 
Courtrooms  and  Classrooms,  by 
Sherene  H.  Razack  (University  of 
Toronto  Press;  270  pages;  $55 
cloth,  $21.95  paper).  This  book 
explores  what  happens  when  whites 
look  at  non-whites,  and  in  particu- 
lar at  non-white  women.  Most 
studies  examining  this  encounter 
between  dominant  and  subordinate 
groups  focus  on  how  it  occurs  in 
films,  books  and  popular  culture.  In 
contrast  this  book  addresses  how 
non-white  women  are  viewed  and 
how  they  must  respond.  Examining 
the  discussion  of  equity  issues  in 
the  classroom  and  immigration  and 
sexual  violence  cases  in  the  court- 
room, it  argues  that  non-white 
women  must  often  present  them- 
selves as  culturally  different  instead 
of  oppressed. 

On  the  Fringe:  Gays  and  Lesbians 
in  Politics,  by  David  Rayside 
(Cornell  University  Press;  384 
pages;  $49.95  US  cloth,  $19.95  US 
paper).  Drawing  on  more  than  300 


interviews  with  activists,  politi- 
cians, officials,  legislative  aids  and 
journalists,  the  author  shows  that 
gays,  lesbians  and  their  political 
issues  are  still  on  the  fringe  of  the 
political  mainstream.  A high- 
profile  controversy  in  each  of  three 
countries  — gays  and  lesbians  in 
the  military  in  the  U.S.,  sexual 
orientation  and  human  rights 
legislation  in  Canada  and  the  age- 
of-consent  battle  in  the  U.K.  — are 
documented  and  in-depth  inter- 
views of  openly  gay  elected  officials 
from  the  three  countries  provide  an 
inside  look  at  the  political  process. 

The  Myth  of  the  Global 
Corporation,  by  Paul  N.  Doremus, 
William  W.  Keller,  Louis  W. 
Pauly*  and  Simon  Reich  (Princeton 
University  Press;  193  pages;  $29.95 
US).  This  book  examines  key  activ- 
ities of  multinational  corporations 
in  the  United  States,  Japan  and 
Europe  and  explores  the  relation- 
ship between  corporate  behaviour 
and  national  institutions  and  cultures. 
It  demonstrates  that  the  world’s 
leading  multinationals  continue  to 
be  shaped  decisively  by  the  policies 
and  values  of  their  home  countries 
and  that  their  core  operations  are 
not  converging  to  create  a seamless 
world  market.  The  conclusion 
drawn  is  that  the  process  of  global 
economic  integration  is  profoundly 
limited  by  continuing  structural 
divergence  at  the  level  of  the  firm. 

The  Sound  of  Medieval  Song: 
Ornamentation  and  Vocal  Style 
According  to  the  Treatises,  by 
Timothy  J.  McGee  (Clarendon 
Press;  200  pages;  £35).  This  vol- 
ume is  a study  of  how  sacred  and 
secular  music  was  sung  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  source  of 
the  information  is  the  notation  in 
the  early  manuscripts  and  state- 
ments found  in  some  50  theoret- 
ical treatises  written  between  600 
and  1500. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
proposed  tuition  fee 
schedule  for  1998-99  and 
1999-2000  will  be  made 
available  on  the  internet 
from  the  U of  T Home  Page 
(www.utoronto.ca) 

ON  MONDAY,  APRIL  27 


TADDLE  CREEK  MONTE SSORI  SCHOOL 

in  affiliation  with  High  Park  Montessori  School  (est.  1975) 

Drop  in,  see  the  premises  and 
obtain  enrolment  information 

May  6,  1998  from: 

6:00  p.m.  to  8:00  p.m. 


Taddle  Creek 
Montessori  School 
39  Spadina  Road,  Toronto 
at  Bloor  an  d Spad  ina 

(416)  413-9493 


GIVE  YOUR  CHILD 

AN  EXCELLENT  FO  UNDATION  IN  LEARNING 


Tenure  & Promotion 

Workshop 


The  University  of  Toronto  Faculty  Association's 
annual  workshop  to  assist  members  in  preparing  for 
tenure  and  promotion  consideration  will  be  held  at 

2:00  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  May  6, 1998. 

Ms  Allison  Hudgins,  General  Counsel;  and  Professor 
Rhonda  Love,  Vice-President  Grievances;  will  be 
present  to  explain  the  procedures  and  answer 
questions. 

This  workshop  is  open  only  to  members  of  the  Faculty 
Association.  Non-members  may  register  by  telephone 
and  enrol  at  the  session. 

To  register,  please  call  978-3351. 


1998  H.L.  Welsh  Lectures  in  Physics 

Wednesday,  May  6, 1:30  p.m.,  Medical  Sciences  Auditorium,  King’s  College  Circle,  Room  MS  2158 

Leonard  Susskind  Black  Holes,  String  Theory  and  the 

“ Stanford  University  New  Revolution  in  Physics 


John  Hopfield 
Princeton  University 


Brains  vs  Electronics: 
How  do  we  think  so  fast? 


Thursday,  May  7, 1:30  p.m.,  Koffler  Institute  for  Pharmacy  Management,  Room  KP 108 


John  Hopfield 
Princeton  University 

Leonard  Susskind 
Stanford  University 


The  Dynamics  of  Neural 
Computation 

Recent  Advances  in  String  Theory 
and  Quantum  Gravity 


The  public  is  invited  to  a Reception  in  Hart  House,  5:00  - 6:30 p.m. 
following  the  lectures  on  May  6. 

Sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Physics.  For  further  information,  call  978-7135 
or  iyer@phy sics,  utor onto. ca  or  http://vovyiu.physics.utoronto.ca/nevjs_and_events_f.html 
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The  Honourable  Henry  N.R.  Jackman,  Chancellor, 
will  host  a Reception  for  members  of  the 
faculty  and  staff  who  are  retiring  at  the  end  of  this 
session.  It  will  be  held  in  the  Hart  House 
Quadrangle  on  Wednesday,  May  20,  1998 
from  4:00  p.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  In  the  event  of  inclement 
weather,  the  reception  will  be  moved  to  the  Great  Hall. 

Friends  and  family  of  the  honoured  guests, 
and  all  members  of  the  community, 
are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 


University  of  Toronto 
Library 


Notice  to  Users  of  Gerstein 
Science  Information  Centre 


Renovations  to  improve  air  quality  in  the 
Gerstein  Science  Information  Centre  will  be 
underway  during  the  months  of  May  and  June. 
Levels  B and  C will  not  be  open  for  browsing. 
Access  to  material  will  be  by  retrieval  during 
that  period.These  floors  primarily  contain  books 
in  the  biological  and  medical  sciences  and  jour- 
nal volumes  pre-1965. 

Details  regarding  retrieval  services  will  be  posted 
in  the  library. 

The  Library  apologizes  for  any  inconvenience 
this  renovation  may  cause  to  patrons. 

For  further  details,  please  contact  Joan  Leishman  at 
978-7662  or  by  e-mail:  leishman@library.utoronto.ca. 


Department  of  Physiology 
Q3S  University  of  Toronto 

Archibald  Byron  Macallum  Lecture 

“Unsolved  mysteries 
of  the  developing  heart” 

Kent  L.  Thornburg 

Professor,  Department  of  Obstetrics  & Gynecology 
Oregon  Health  Sciences  University 

Tuesday,  April  28,  1998 
at  4 p.m. 


Room  3153 

Medical  Sciences  Building 


This  lecture  is  open,  without  charge,  to  members  of  the  public 
Reception  to  follow 


“betrayal”  applies 
to Judas 

William  Klassen’s  letter  defends 
Anatol  Rapoport’s  interpretation 
of  the  role  played  by  Judas  Iscariot 
by  suggesting  that  Graeme 
Nicholson  and  I can  discuss  the 
issue  only  in  translation  and 
out-of-date  translation  at  that 
(Letters,  March  23).  The  natural 
implication  of  his  scorn  for  our  use 
of  the  King  James  version  is  that 
modern  Bible  scholarship  has 
passed  us  by.  Nobody  who  read 
Klassen’s  letter  could  imagine  that 
an  up-to-date  translator  would 
apply  the  word  “betrayal”  to 
Judas’  actions. 

Still,  the  fact  is  that  they  do.  I 
turned  to  12  versions  of  the  Bible 


issued  in  the  last  30  years  (in 
English,  to  be  sure)  to  see  how  - 
they  handled  chapter  26  of 
Matthew’s  Gospel.  I found  that 
11  of  them  think  that  “betrayal”  is 
the  right  word.  Until  Klassen  has 
convinced  some  of  these  authori- 
ties, he  cannot  expect  to  make 
much  of  an  impression  by  issuing 
challenges  to  debate  points  of 
philology  to  people  like  me. 

One  of  the  versions  does  use  the 
phrase  “delivered  up”  rather  than 
betrayed  but  not  in  a context  that 
supports  any  revision  of  the  role  of 
Judas.  “Alas  for  that  man  through 
whom  the  Son  of  Man  is  delivered 
up.  It  would  be  better  for  that  man 
if  he  had  not  been  born.”  In  the 
face  of  that  denunciation  I return 


to  the  question  I raised  earlier: 
does  Klassen  believe  that  Judas’ 
act  was  an  act  of  obedience  to 
Jesus,  or  does  he  think  Rapoport 
misinterpreted  him  on  this  point? 

Trevor  Lloyd 
History 

Letters  Deadlines 

April  24  for  May  4 
May  8 for  May  19 
Letters  may  be  edited  for  brevity 
or  clarity.  Please  send  to  Ailsa 
Ferguson,  associate  editor, 

21  King’s  College  Circle; 
fax:  978-7430;  e-mail: 
ailsa. ferguson@utoronto.ca 


On  the  Other  Hand 

by  Nicholas  P a s h l e y 

No  Accounting  for  Anaheim 


Last  month  I suggested  that 
athletic  scholarships  might  prove  a 
civilizing  influence  on  aspiring  profession- 
al athletes,  particularly  baseball  players.  As 
if  to  illustrate  my  point,  The  Toronto  Star 
then  ran  a feature  on  this  year’s  Blue  Jays, 
in  which  the  players  were  asked  for  their 
favourite  meals,  movies  and  TV  shows.  The 
Star  didn’t  ask  for  a favourite  book,  but  I 
guess  space  was  at  a premium.  The  players  were,  how- 
ever, asked  for  their  favourite  city.  Think  about  it. 
What  is  your  favourite  city?  What  would  your 
favourite  city  be  if  you  earned  between  $170,000  and 
$8.25  million  (and  yes,  those  are  US  dollars)? 

The  Blue  Jays’  choices  were  interesting.  Chicago  was 
the  clear  winner  with  27  per  cent  of  the  votes.  Rome, 
London,  Paris  and  Rio  were  tied  with  zero  votes  apiece 
where  they  were  joined  by  New  Orleans  and  San 
Francisco.  New  York  and  Boston  received  one  vote 
each,  which  left  them  behind  such  cultural  meccas  as 
Cleveland  and  Arlington,  Texas.  I’ve  never  been  to 
Cleveland  or  Arlington  so  I can’t  comment,  but  I feel  I 
have  to  speak  out  when  pitchers  Juan  Guzman  ($5 
million  a year)  and  Pat  Hentgen  ($3.25  million)  choose 
Anaheim  as  their  favourite  city.  I’ve  been  to  Anaheim, 
and  if  Anaheim  is  a city  I’m  Mel  Lastman.  Anaheim  is 
like  Bramalea  without  the  vibrant  downtown. 
Anaheim  is  a few  million  acres  of  suburban  sprawl  with 
a couple  of  theme  parks  and  a convention  centre. 
Anaheim’s  chief  cultural  site  is  a Target  store  where  I 
once  bought  a pair  of  pants  for  five  bucks.  Juan 
Guzman  could  buy  a million  pairs  of  pants  in 
Anaheim.  Maybe  that’s  why  he  likes  it. 

Football  players  are  different.  Here’s  a Canadian 
success  story.  Young  John  Cleghorn  played  for  McGill 
in  the  early  1960s  and  later  turned  down  an  offer  from 


the  Toronto  Argonauts  in  favour  of  becom- 
ing an  accountant.  (I  told  you  this  was  a 
Canadian  success  story.)  According  to 
Report  on  Business  magazine,  Cleghorn 
didn’t  have  the  Latin  for  law  or  medicine  — 
it  sounds  like  a Peter  Cook  sketch  — 
and  decided  to  become  an  accountant  “after 
seeing  a movie  about  the  profession.” 
Have  you  ever  seen  a movie  that  made  you 
want  to  become  an  accountant?  What  on  Earth  could 
this  movie  have  been?  The  Accounts  of  Monte  Cristoi 
Debit  Does  Dallas} 

Alas,  the  piece  does  not  tell  us.  But  today  John 
Cleghorn  is  chair  and  CEO  of  the  Royal  Bank  (for 
which  he  is  paid  almost  as  much  as  Pat  Hentgen)  and 
he  gets  to  live  in  Toronto,  which  — according  to  the 
Blue  Jays  - — is  twice  as  popular  as  Kansas  City. 

All  this  leaves  me  short  of  space  to  deal  with  this 
month’s  actual  topic:  your  health.  And  the  news  is 
good,  at  least  according  to  the  articles  I’ve  clipped.  A 
Harvard  Medical  School  study  argues  that  fatty  food 
can  reduce  strokes.  And  Sir  Richard  Doll  — the  U.K.’s 
most  eminent  epidemiologist,  according  to  The 
Independent echoes  the  current  view  that  a couple  of 
drinks  a day  do  you  good  and  actually  suggests  that 
only  after  seven  drinks  a day  does  the  mortality  rate  of 
the  drinker  exceed  that  of  the  teetotaller. 

Finally,  a Welsh  study  reveals  that  middle-aged  men 
who  have  a lot  of  sex  live  longer  than  those  with  “low 
orgasmic  frequency,”  which  suggests  that  Bill  Clinton 
will  live  forever.  The  researchers  did  warn,  however,  of 
“potential  destabilizing  effects  on  society,”  presumably  as 
middle-aged  men  take  to  the  streets  in  pursuit  of  their 
new  health  regimen.  The  Guardian  covered  this  story 
with  a small  piece  that  included  one  of  my  all-time 
favourite  headlines:  Sex  beats  heart  disease.  No  kidding. 


Call  for  Nominations  for  a Principal  of  Woodsworth  College 


Professor  Noah  Meltz  will  end  his  term  as 
Principal  on  June  30,  1998.  In  accordance 
with  Section  62  of  the  Perron  Rules, 
President  Prichard  has  appointed  a 
Committee  to  recommend  the  appointment 
of  a Principal  of  Woodsworth  College. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  are: 

Professor  Carolyn  Tuohy,  Deputy  Provost  (Chair) 
Mr.  David  Blair,  Student,  Woodsworth  College 


Mr.  Kent  Colbourne,  President,  Woodsworth 
College  Students’  Association 
Mr.  Damon  Chevrier,  Associate  Registrar, 
Woodsworth  College 

Professor  Morley  Gunderson,  Department  of 
Economics 

Professor  Glen  Jones,  Department  of  Theory  and 
Policy  Studies  in  Education,  OiSE/UT 
Professor  Michael  Marrus,  Dean,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies 


Professor  Paul  Perron,  Principal,  University  College 
Professor  Wendy  Rolph,  Vice-Dean,  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science 

Professor  Carolyn  Strange,  Centre  of  Criminology 
and  Woodsworth  College 

Ms  Wendy  Talfourd-Jones,  President,  Woodsworth 
College  Alumni  Association 
Professor  Martin  Wall,  Chair,  Department  of 
Psychology 


Ms  Nancy  Watson,  Member,  Governing  Council 
and  Student,  Woodsworth  College 
Ms  Lynn  Snowden,  Assistant  Vice-Provost, 

Arts  and  Science,  (Secretary) 

Nominations  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Search  Committee,  Lynn  Snowden,  by 
Friday,  April  24,  1998.  Ms  Snowden  can  be 
reached  by  telephone  at  978-4578  or  by  E- 
mail  at  l.snowden@utoronto.ca. 
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CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70). 

Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted 
as  a word,  e-mail  addresses  count  as  two  words.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  T oronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3. 
Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please 
include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call:  (416)  978-2106. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 
— Metro  &Area  — 


Prestigious  Kingsway,  Etobicoke. 

Executive  ranch-style  bungalow,  4 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms,  swimming  pool,  sauna,  luxury 
furnished  family  home,  antiques  & artwork. 
Easy  TTC/subway  & U of  T access.  Available 
month  of  July  1998.  $2,500.  Phone  (416) 
232-2077. 

Funky,  immaculate,  fully  furnished  2/3 

bedroom  detached  close  to  University  at 
College/Dufferin,  from  June  1998  to  June 
1999  or  longer.  Suit  couple,  small 
family.  $1, 700/month  0N0.  E-mail: 
rhaigh@deakin.edu.au.  Phone  Stephen,  (416) 
926-8000,  (416)  410-EDGE. 

On  the  Danforth.  Spacious,  clean,  quiet, 
furnished,  fully  equipped  2-bedroom  apart- 
ment near  everything.  2 minutes  to 
Broadview  subway.  Parking.  Available  in  July 
for  1 year.  $760  + utilities.  References.  Andris 
(416)  463-0526. 

No  rent.  Private  accommodation  in  prof's 
home  in  exchange  for  household  tasks  such 
as  dishes,  dog  walking,  baby  sitting.  Suitable 
for  graduate  student  or  other  young  adult. 
Call  Robin  at  964-7404  or  e-mail: 
robin. roger@utoronto.ca 

Prof’s  house  for  rent  May-August. 

Charming  4-bedroom  with  pretty  yard  near 
High  Park,  TTC,  great  shopping.  $1,400  (in- 
clusive) for  responsible  non-smoker(s).  Peter 
(416)  537-8449. 

Spacious,  furnished,  4-bedroom  home, 

Bathurst-Eglinton  area.  Large  kitchen  and 
family  room,  main-floor  study,  central  air, 
large  garden,  double  driveway.  Schools,  TTC, 
shopping.  Non-smokers.  (416)  783-2239. 

Annex  summer  sublet.  Attractive,  com- 
fortable, 3-4  bedroom  family  home.  Bathurst 
and  Bloor.  Close  to  U of  T and  subway.  Fully 
furnished.  Washer/dryer.  Dishwasher.  $1,800 
per  month.  References.  6/1  to  8/31 . Call  (41 6) 
535-4713. 

Annex  short-term  large  one-bedroom 

apartment.  Furnished  & equipped. 
Immaculate,  quiet,  smoke-  and  pet-free. 
Parking  & laundry.  Walk  to  U of  T,  ROM. 
Available  immediately.  $350  per  week  in- 
clusive (negotiable  for  longer  term).  Minimum 
three  weeks.  (41 6)  967-6474.  Fax  967-9382. 

Four  minutes  walk  from  Bloor  and 
Yonge,  large  two-bedroom  apartment,  air- 
conditioned,  five  appliances,  parking,  cable, 
linen,  cutlery.  Available  from  end  of  May  to 
middle  of  September  (or  shorter  period). 
Asking  $1 ,250/month.  960-5556. 

Danforth/Broadview.  Comfortable  house. 
3-storey,  2+  bedroom  house,  fully  furnished, 
hardwood  floors,  wood  stoves,  5 appliances, 
C/A.  TTC  close.  August-May  (flexible). 
Beautiful  backyard,  3 decks,  street  parking. 
Pets,  smokers  OK.  $1,600  inclusive.  (416) 
466-7432. 

June  15  — August  31.  Bloor/Dovercourt. 
2-bedroom  apartment  in  beautifully  reno- 
vated Victorian  house.  On  quiet,  tree-lined 
street,  piano,  fully  furnished,  all  appliances, 
air  conditioning,  deck-,  garden,  near  TTC. 
$1,100  per  month.  (416)  534-1956. 

Beautiful  family  home,  3 bedrooms,  of- 
fice, family  room,  finished  basement,  fenced 
yard,  quiet  neighbourhood,  close  to  shops  and 
TTC.  Ten  minutes  from  campus  (Avenue 
Road/Eglinton).  Available  September- 
December  1998.  (416)  978-6630  or 
gillian.hadfield@utoronto.ca 

Bathurst/St.  Clair.  Four-bedroom  house, 
fully  furnished,  4 appliances.  Large  deck, 
large  garden.  September  for  one  year/longer. 


Pinewood  Avenue,  great  neighbourhood, 
schools  close,  TTC  20  minutes  to  campus. 
$1,250+.  Fax:  011  -396-6880-2349. 
irfrome@librs6k.vatlib.it 

Short-term  rental  High  Park  area: 

3-bedroom  renovated  house,  furnished, 
washer,  dryer,  garden,  terrace,  3 blocks  from 
park.  June  1 5 — August  1 5 (approximate), 
$1,100.  (416)  516-2452. 

Sabbatical  lease  September  1998  — 

January  1 999.  2 blocks  to  U of  T and  sub- 
way. Walking  distance  to  teaching  hospi- 
tals. Furnished  home,  2 bedrooms,  2 wash- 
rooms. Parking.  No  smoking.  $1 ,800+.  (41 6) 
966-2232,  gcoutts@oise.utoronto.ca 

July-August  fully  furnished  faculty 
home  near  University,  across  from  lovely 
park.  3 storeys,  8 rooms,  suitable  for  faculty 
or  professional  family.  $1, 500/month 
plus  utilities.  (416)  539-9850;  978-8110; 
droman@chass.utoronto.ca 

2+  bedrooms,  upper  duplex,  pets  per- 
mitted (dog  door  for  20-30  pound  dog).  1 5 
minutes  from  University.  Off-street  parking. 
Available  end  of  June  to  end  of  December. 
$1 ,650/month  includes  cleaning  person  every 
3 weeks.  Washer-dryer,  dishwasher.  Call  Nan 
Weiner  (41 6)  964-7570  (days). 

Available  July  1 to  August  7:  1,200 
square  foot  apartment.  L.R.,  D.R.,  kitchen, 
three  office-study  rooms  and  one  large  bed- 
room with  adjoining  deck,  'h  block  from  sub- 
way. Ideal  for  couple.  $1,200  plus  utilities. 
(416)  463-0319. 

Bright,  clean,  2-bedroom  apartment. 

2nd  floor  of  house  on  a quiet  street.  Private 
entry.  5 minutes  walk  to  Danforth  subway. 
Non-smoking.  Quiet  mature  adult  only. 
References.  $825/month.  June  1 . Phone  463- 
4118. 

Summer  sublet.  Lovely,  spacious  north 
Toronto  duplex.  2BR,  large  LR,  DR  and  eat- 
in  kitchen,  all  well  furnished  and  equipped. 
5 appliances,  air-cond.  & garage.  Close  to  ex- 
cellent shopping  & restaurants,  steps  to  TTC. 
Available  July  1 — August  31.  $1,595  + 
hydro.  (416)  483-2809  orcarolec@yorku.ca 

Near  the  Beaches.  2-bedroom  bungalow, 
2 blocks  to  Woodbine  subway,  20  minutes  to 
downtown.  Parking,  fully  furnished,  7 
appliances,  $1,000/month+.  July  1998  — 
August  1999.  Call  Ellen,  (416)  696-5913, 
ellemurr@enoreo.on.ca 

Small  one-bedroom  apartment, 

available  June  1 (flexible).  Located  in 
Bay/Bloor  area  adjacent  to  campus.  Fully  fur- 
nished, en  suite  laundry,  A/C,  Jacuzzi,  dish- 
washer. Luxury  building.  Rent:  $1 ,1 00  inclu- 
sive (no  parking).  Call  Sandra  at  (416) 
934-0437. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Required 


House  or  apartment  in  central  Toronto 

needed  by  Trent  professor  on  sabbatical  from 
September  1998  to  May  1999.  Reliable 
couple  with  grown  children.  Will  swap  for 
large  home  in  Peterborough,  or  house-sit, 
or  rent.  Phone  (705)  742-6210  or  e-mail: 
ftromly@trentu.ca 

Summer  school  sublet  needed  late  June 
to  mid-August.  Non-smoking,  responsible 
UK-based  faculty  couple  seek  house  or 
apartment  near  subway.  E-mail: 
smumm@yorku.ca  or  call  Susan  (UK) 
01908-377488. 

Female  academic  (non-smoking/ 
no  pets)  seeks  1-  or  2-bedroom  house/ 
apartment  to  sublet  from  July  1/98  to 
May  31/99  in  the  Toronto  downtown  area. 
Call  (416)  979-2117  ext.23  or  e-mail 
deborahf@einstein.unipissing.ca 


House  swap/rental.  Visiting  professor 
looking  to  rent  3/4  BR  house  near  U of  T.  July 
1998  to  July  1999.  Consider  house  swap 
in  London,  England.  Contact:  joost@ 
btinternet.com 

Professional  couple  with  two  young 
children  seeking  furnished  2-3  bedroom 
house,  centrally  located  (preferably  in 
Riverdale),  starting  August  or  September 
1998,  till  December  31,  1998.  Call  (514) 
277-3204  or  (514)  398-6476,  or  e-mail 
louis@physics.mcgill.ca 

Furnished  house/apartment  needed 

for  visiting  physician  and  family.  Downtown 
area  preferred.  2-4  weeks  starting  June  12. 
Call  978-5726  between  10  and  5 or  e-mail 
khan@mie.utoronto.ca 


Accommodation 

Shared 


September  1998  — January  1999. 

Responsible  female  wanted  to  share  2-bed- 
room  basement  apartment  (2  blocks  to 
U of  T)  with  female  teenager  while  parents 
on  sabbatical.  Free  rent  in  exchange  for 
minimal  care.  Non-smokers  only.  Must  like 
cats.  (416)  966-2232. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


Paris-Montmartre.  Perfect  sabbatical 
rental.  Bright,  spacious,  modernized,  fur- 
nished two-bedroom  apartment  overlooking 
peaceful  treed  courtyard.  Six  appliances. 
Secure.  Elevator.  Resident  concierge.  Excellent 
transportation/shopping.  No  pets/smoking. 
September  1.  $1,975  monthly.  (416)  978- 
4882  or  102063.2152@compuserve.com 

Cambridge,  England.  For  rent  September 
1998  — June  1999.  Well  furnished,  fully 
equipped,  centrally  heated,  two-bedroom, 
Victorian  terrace  house  with  garden  backing 
on  the  University  cricket  ground.  Suit  aca- 
demic couple  (two  desks).  Near  University 
departments,  city  centre  and  railway 
station.  Rent  £500  per  calendar  month,  plus 
utilities.  Contact  978-51 43  or  978-4475. 


Bed  & Breakfast 


Bed  and  Breakfast  Guesthouse.  Walk  to 
U of  T.  Restored  Victorian  home.  Single,  dou- 
ble and  private  en-suite  accommodations. 
588-0560. 


Vacation  / Leisure 


IRELAND.  Authentic  century  cottage  near 
seaside  resort  town  for  rent  in  Donegal.  Stone 
floors,  open  hearths,  gas  lighting.  For 
more  info  see  this  Web  site:  http://www. 
execulink.com/~mmalone/cottage  or  phone 
(519)  432-7395.  June  already  sold  out. 


Health  Services 


PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T extended 
health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Evening  and  weekend  hours  available.  Dr. 
Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered  Psychologist, 
The  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  Sf.  George 
Street.  944-3799. 

INDIVIDUAL  AND  COUPLE  THERAPY. 

Twenty  years'  experience  in  counselling  for 
personal  and  relationship  difficulties. 
Coverage  under  staff  and  faculty  benefits.  Dr. 
Gale  Bildfell,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  Street  (Wellesley  & Jarvis).  972- 
6789. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 


Registered  Psychologist,  1 1 4 Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  469-631 7. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

with  a Registered  Psychologist.  Dr.  June  Higgins, 
The  Medical  Arts  Building,  1 70  St.  George  Street 
(Bloor  and  St.  George).  928-3460. 

Psychologist  providing  individual  and 
group  psychotherapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression  and  women's  health.  U of  T staff 
health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr.  Sarah  Maddocks, 
registered  psychologist,  1 1 4 Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  & Jarvis).  972-1935  ext.  3321. 

Psychotherapy.  Dr.  Joan  Hulbert, 

Psychologist.  Yonge  Street  near  Davisville. 
(416)  465-9078.  Focus  on  depression,  anxi- 
ety, substance  abuse,  difficulties  with 
assertiveness,  relationship  problems,  self- 
esteem, abusive  relationships.  Fees  may  be 
covered  by  Employee  Health  Insurance  Plan. 

Dr.  Dianne  Fraser,  Psychologist.  Carlton 
at  Berkeley,  923-7146.  Brief  holistic  counselling 
and  EMDR.  Focus  on  stress,  depression,  anxi- 
ety, phobia,  grief,  substance  abuse,  relation- 
ships, women's  issues.  Complete  or  partial  re- 
imbursement through  UT/insurance  benefits. 

Individual  cognitive  behavioural 

psychotherapy.  Practice  focussing  on  eating 
disorders,  depression,  anxiety  and  women's 
issues.  U of  T staff  extended  health  care  ben- 
efits provide  full  coverage.  Dr.  Janet  Clewes, 
Registered  Psychologist,  183  St.  Clair  Avenue 
West  (St.  Clair  and  Avenue  Road).  929-3084. 

Psychological  services  for  children, 

adolescents  and  families.  Comprehensive  as- 
sessment of  learning  problems,  emotional 
and  behavioural  difficulties.  Individual  psy- 
chotherapy, parent  counselling.  Dr.  Meagan 
Smith  and  Dr.  Arlene  Young,  Registered 
Psychologists.  U of  T area.  926-0218.  Leave 
message. 

Dr.  Gina  Fisher,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  relationship  problems,  stress, 
gay/lesbian  issues,  women's  issues.  U of  T 
extended  health  benefits  cover  fees.  Evening 
appointments  available.  The  Medical  Arts 
Building  (St.  George  and  Bloor).  (416)  932- 
8962. 

Psychological  Services  for  Infants  and 
Children.  Assessment  of  developmental  and 
learning  disabilities.  Benefits  packages  may 
provide  complete/partial  reimbursement.  Dr. 
Jo-Anne  Finegan,  Psychologist.  1 300  Yonge 
Street,  south  of  St.  Clair.  (416)  927-1217. 

Psychotherapy  for  adults.  Depression, 
anxiety,  stress;  personal,  relationship,  fami- 
ly and  work  concerns.  Dr.  Carol  Musselman, 
Registered  Psychologist,  252  Bloor  Street 
West.  Call  923-6641  (ext.  2448)  for  a 
consultation.  Day  or  evening  hours.  May  be 
covered  by  extended  health  benefits. 

Psychologist  providing  individual, 
group  and  couple  therapy.  Personal  and  re- 
lationship issues.  U of  T-  extended  health 
plan  provides  some  coverage  for  psycholog- 
ical services.  For  a consultation  call  Dr. 
Heather  A.  White,  535-9432,  140  Albany 
Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor). 

Dr.  Dvora  Trachtenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Individual  psychotherapy. 
Couple/marital  psychotherapy.  Fees  covered 
by  U of  T staff  and  faculty  health  plan. 
Evening  appointments  available.  The  Medical 
Arts  Building  (St.  George/Bloor).  For  an 
appointment,  please  call  (416)  932-8962. 

DR.  WENDY  C.  CHAN  CONSULTANTS 

offers  culturally  sensitive  psychological  ser- 
vices by  Registered  Psychologist  and  associ- 
ates to  individuals,  couples,  families.  Therapy 
available  in  Cantonese,  Mandarin,  Spanish, 
Vietnamese,  English  for  work  and  academic 
stress,  depression,  anxiety,  pain  coping  prob- 
lems. Services  can  be  covered  through  health 


benefits  plan.  (416)  777-1612.  Front/Jarvis. 

???Are  you  tired  of  always  caring  for 
others  and  not  having  time  for  your  own 
needs  and  wellbeing?  Do  you  wonder  if  talk- 
ing to  a psychologist  might  help  you  to  find 
a better  balance?  "I’d  be  glad  to  answer 
your  questions."  For  free  telephone  infor- 
mation call  me,  Dr.  Paul  Kelly,  at  (416)  597- 
261 4.  My  office  is  near  U of  T. 

Electrolysis,  facials  (Gerovital-GH3). 

Waxing.  Men  & women.  Certified  electrolo- 
gists.  Safe,  sterile.  Introductory  offer,  pack- 
ages available.  7 days.  Guaranteed  quality  at 
lowest  prices  downtown.  Bay  Street  Clinic: 
1033  Bay,  #322,  921-1357;  Medical  Arts 
Building,  170  St.  George,  #700,  924-2355. 

MASSAGE  for  aches,  pains,  and  stress.  29 
years'  experience.  Medical  Arts  Building.  We 
will  bill  directly  for  your  potential  full  cover- 
age. Ann  Ruebottom,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  (1970). 
Tel.  9601 RMT  (960-1 768). 

THERAPEUTIC  MASSAGE  with  aromatic 
essential  oils  naturally  effects  a relaxation  re- 
sponse. Enjoy  a quiet  retreat  from  the  stress 
of  daily  life.  The  experience  will  rest  and  re- 
fresh your  body  and  mind.  Bloor/St.  George 
location.  By  appointment.  Kathy  Dillon,  R.M.T. 
787-1070. 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic  pain  and 
stress.  Treatments  are  part  of  your  extended 
health  care  plan.  170  St.  George  Street  (at 
Bloor).  For  appointment  call  Mindy  Hsu,  B.A., 
R.M.T.  (416)  944-1312. 


Miscellany 


DATE  SOMEONE  IN  YOUR  OWN 
LEAGUE.  Graduates  and  faculty  of  U of  T, 
McGill,  Queens,  Western,  the  IVIES,  Seven 
Sisters,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  MIT,  Stanford,  ac- 
credited medical  schools,  meet  alumni  and 
academics.  The  Right  Stuff.  800-988-5288. 

INCOME  TAX  PREPARATION  — FREE 
CONSULTATION.  Canadian  and  U.S.  Quick 
turnaround.  Personalized  professional 
services  and  advice  on  all  tax,  business  and 
financial  matters.  Sidney  S.  Ross,  Chartered 
Accountant,  2345  Yonge  Street,  Suite  300. 
Tel.  485-6069,  fax  480-9861 . 

TRAVEL-teach  English.  Government 
accredited.  5-day/40-hour  TESOL  teacher 
certification  course,  March  1 1 , May  6,  July  1 5, 
October  21  (or  by  correspondence).  1,000s  of 
jobs  available  NOW.  FREE  information  pack- 
age. Toll  free  1-888-270-2941. 

CUBE  & CARGO  VANS  available  for 
people  moving  to  Western  Canada.  These 
are  rental  vehicles  going  one  way  only.  Also 
cars  available  to  other  destinations.  Call 
1 -800-668-1 879  or  (41 6)  222-4700. 

LEARN  SPANISH  AT  OISE/UT. 

Communicative  method.  One  level  comple- 
tion. Groups  at  all  levels.  Morning,  after--, 
noon  and  evening  classes.  Spring  term:  April 
27  — June  29.  Instructor:  Margarita  De 
Antunano,  M.Ed.  Canada-Mexico  Cultural 
Exchange  Centre  OISE/UT.  Telephone:  923- 
6641  x.  6021. 10th  floor,  10-138. 

CAR  SHARING  CO-OP  being  formed  to 
provide  access  to  vehicle  at  modest  cost. 
Indicate  interest  at  465-9012  or  e-mail: 
cmacinni@interlog.com 

Home  repairs  and  improvement.  Free 
estimates,  references.  Extremely  versatile. 
10  years'  experience.  U of  T grad.  Bob  Hillier 
285-0317. 

RECYCLE  YOUR  SURPLUS  BOOKS  NOW 

through  the  annual  University  College  Book 
Sale.  Proceeds  support  college  library.  For 
Toronto-wide  pickup  phone  (41 6)  978-2968 
or  fax  (416)  978-3802. 
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Events 


Lectures 


Molecular  Mechanisms  in  the 
Regulation  of  Synaptic 
Transmission. 

Thursday,  April  23 

Dr.  Richard  Huganir,  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  3171  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m.  Program  in  Neuroscience 
and  Physiology 

Royal  Society  of  Canada. 

Friday,  April  24 

Public  lectures  by  the  new  fellows  of  the 
Academy  of  Science.  Lectures  at  Fields 
Institute  for  Research  in  Mathematical 
Sciences,  2nd  floor,  222  College  St.  3 to 
5:15  p.m. 

OfMagnets,  Ions  and  Surfaces. 

Prof.  Thomas  Fahidy,  University  of 
Waterloo. 

Groundwater  Remediation 
by  Zero-Valent  Iron. 

Prof.  Robert  Gillham,  University  of 
Waterloo. 

The  Sudbury  Neutrino 
Observatory. 

Prof.  Arthur  McDonald,  Queen’s 
University. 

Singularities  in  Mathematics. 

Prof.  Pierre  Milman,  University  of 
Toronto. 

Quick  as  a Flash:  Femptoseconds 
Light  Pulses. 

Prof.  Henry  van  Driel,  University  of 
Toronto. 

The  Yin-Yang  Adaptations  of 
Glucose  Homeostasis  in 
Phy  siology  and  Diabetes. 

Prof.  Mladen  Vranic,  University  of 
Toronto. 

Castiglione’s  Book  of  the  Courtier 
(1528):  Yesterday,  Today 
and  Tomorrow. 

Friday,  April  24 

Prof.  Olga  Zorzi  Pugliese,  incumbent  of 
the  Emilio  Goggio  Chair  in  Italian 
Studies;  first  annual  Emilio  Goggio 
lecture.  Alumni  Hall,  Victoria  College. 
4 p.m. 

The  Nature  of  the  Nation: 
Conservation  and  National 
Identity  in  North  America. 

Friday,  April  24 

Prof.  Donald  Worster,  University  of 
Kansas;  in  conjunction  with  Themes 
and  Issues  in  North  American 
Environmental  History  conference.  Innis 
College  Town  Hall.  7 p.m.  History  and 
Canada  Trust  Friends  of  the  Environment 
Fund 

Exploiting  Genetically 
Engineered  Mice  to  Make  Sense 
of  the  Human  Genome  Project. 

Monday,  April  27 
Prof.  Edward  Rubin,  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley.  Lecture  Theatre, 
College  Wing,  Toronto  Hospital.  4 p.m. 
Toronto  Hospital  Research  Institute 

Islam  and  Women’s  Rights: 

An  Oxymoron  or  a Promise 
to  Be  Fulfilled? 

Tuesday,  April  28 

Prof.  Aziza  al-Hibri,  University  of 
Richmond.  Room  323,  4 Bancroft  St. 
2:15  to  4 p.m.  Near  (if  Middle  Eastern 
Civilizations 

Unsolved  Mysteries  of  the 
Developing  Heart. 

Tuesday,  April  28 


Prof.  Kent  Thornburg,  Oregon  Health 
Sciences  University;  Archibald  Byron 
Macallum  lecture.  3253  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  4 p.m.  Physiology 

Genocide  in  a 
Comparative  Perspective. 

Wednesday,  April  29 

Vahakn  Dadrian,  H.F.  Guggenheim 
Foundation  Genocide  Study  Project. 
Auditorium,  Earth  Sciences  Centre.  7:30 
to  9:30  p.m.  CREES  and  7.oryan  Institute 
of  Canada  for  Contemporary  Armenian 
Studies  (if  Documentation 


COLLOQUIA 


Cross-Cultural  Issues 
in  Health  Care. 

Thursday,  April  23 
Prof.  Ralph  Masi,  family  and  community 
medicine;  brown  bag  discussion.  Dean’s 
Conference  Room,  main  floor,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  12  noon.  Research 
Services  and  Research  Office,  Faculty  of 
Medicine 

Protein-Based  Memories  and 
Associative  Processors. 

Friday,  May  1 

Prof.  Robert  Birge,  University  of 
Syracuse.  158  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3:30  p.m.  Chemistry 


Seminars 


Economic  Cooperation  among 
the  Balkan  and  Black  Sea  States. 

Monday,  April  20 

Prof.  Stoyan  Totev,  Bulgarian  Academy 
of  Sciences.  14352  Robarts  Library.  2 to 
4 p.m.  CREES 

Mechanism  and  Developmental 
Consequences  of  Genomic 
Imprinting. 

Thursday,  April  23 
Dr.  Azim  Surani,  Wellcome/CRC 
Institute,  Cambridge,  U.K.  968  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital.  12  noon.  Samuel  Lunenfeld 
Research  Institute 

The  Utopian  Practice  of  Biology, 
Sociology  and  Memory: 
Delineating  the  Soviet 
Socioethnic  Body  in  the  Age  of 
Socialism. 

Tuesday,  April  28 

Prof.  Amir  Weiner,  Stanford  University. 
Room  106,  97  St.  George  St.  4 to  6 p.m. 
Ukrainian  Studies  and  CREES 

HSP70-2  the  Chaperone 
Required  for  Cdc2  Function 
during  Meiosis. 

Wednesday,  April  29 

Dr.  Mitch  Eddy,  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  Research  Triangle,  N.C. 
968  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  12  noon.  Samuel 
Lunenfeld  Research  Institute 

The  Role  of  Gq-Activated 
Phospholipase  C in 
Visual  Systems. 

Wednesday,  April  29 
Prof.  Jane  Mitchell,  pharmacology.  4227 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
Pharmacology 

Hierarchies  of  Extracellular 
Matrix  Assembly  and  Function  in 
Vertebrate  Mineralized  Tissues. 


Thursday,  April  30 
Prof.  Marc  McKee,  University  of  Montreal. 
968  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  12  noon.  Samuel 
Lunenfeld  Research  Institute 

Genetic  Variation  in  Drug 
Metabolizing  Enzymes  Alters  the 
Risk  for  Codeine  and  Tobacco 
Dependencies. 

Wednesday,  May  6 

Prof.  Rachel  Tyndale,  pharmacology. 
4227  Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
Pharmacology 


Meetings  & 
Conferences 


Business  Board. 

Tuesday,  April  21 
Rescheduled  meeting.  Council  Chamber, 
Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

Democracy  Beyond 
National  Limits? 

Thursday,  April  22  to 
Saturday,  April  25 

Conference  will  combine  research  inter- 
ests in  democratic  theory,  institution- 
building in  the  European  Union  and  the 
politics  of  welfare  state  restructuring 
under  global  economic  constraints. 
Centre  for  International  Studies, 
Conference  Room,  8th  floor,  252  Bloor 
St.  W.  Registration  required.  For  further 
information  contact  the  Centre  for 
International  Studies;  register  by  mail, 
fax  or  e-mail:  cis.general@utoronto.ca. 
CIS  and  German  Academic  Exchange 
Service 

Themes  and  Issues  in 
North  American 
Environmental  History. 

Friday,  April  24  to 
Sunday,  April  26 

Sessions  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  will 
take  place  at  Woodsworth  College;  for 
keynote  lecture  on  Friday,  see  Lectures. 

Saturday,  April  25 
Session  1:  Prehistory.  9:15  to  10:30  a.m. 
Prehistoric  Exploitation  of  Wetland 
Environments  in  Southern  Ontario  AD 
500  to  1000,  Prof.  David  Smith,  anthro- 
pology, and  Prof.  Anthony  Davis,  geog- 
raphy; Plants  and  People  in  Pre-contact 
Ontario,  Prof.  Gary  Crawford,  Division 
of  the  Environment. 

Session  2:  Themes  in  Early  History. 
10:45  a.m.  to  12:45  p.m. 

Panel  format  — Canada:  An 

Environment  without  a History?  Prof. 
Ramsay  Cook,  York  University;  For 
Skins  or  Souls:  The  Jesuit  Mission  and 
Images  of  Animals  in  the  Fur  Trade, 
George  Colpitts,  University  of  Alberta; 
Victorian  Dreams,  Progressive  Realities: 
The  Commission  on  Conservation 
Critiques  Old  Ontario’s  “Colonization 
Policy,”  Neil  Forkey,  Queen’s  University; 
The  Scientization  of  the  Forest  in  Late 
Victorian  Canada:  Two  Case  Studies 
from  McGill  University,  Prof.  Suzanne 
Zeller,  Wilfrid  Laurier  University. 

Session  3:  A Range  of  Possibilities: 
Grazing  Animals,  Wildness  and 
Domestication  in  the  North  American 
West.  2 to  3:30  p.m. 

The  Wild  and  the  Tamed:  The 
Destruction  of  the  Bison,  Prof.  Andrew 
Isenberg,  Princeton  University;  Cattle 
Sheep  and  the  “Wilder  Voices”  of  the 
Range,  Prof.  Karen  Merrill,  Princeton 
University;  Grazing  the  Wilderness:  The 
Fight  Starts  Here,  Prof.  J.C.  Mutchler, 
University  of  Utah. 


Session  4:  Environmental  Justice  and  the 
City:  The  Politics  of  Class,  Race  and 
Gender.  3:45  to  5:15  p.m. 

Gendering  Environmental  Justice: 
Masculinity,  Femininity  and  the 
Differential  Impact  of  Smoke  on  Men 
and  Women  in  Pittsburgh,  1868-1922, 
Prof.  Angela  Gugliotta,  University  of 
Notre  Dame;  Saint  Jane  and  the  Ward 
Boss  Revisited:  Class,  Politics  and  Public 
Health  in  Chicago,  1890-1930,  Prof. 
Harold  Platt,  University  of  Chicago; 
Reconstructing  Race  and  Protest: 
Environmental  Justice  in  New  York  City, 
Prof.  Delores  Greenberg,  City  University 
of  New  York. 

Sunday,  April  26 

Session  1:  Parks.  9 to  10:30  a.m. 

The  Political  Art  of  Park  Making: 
Mackenzie  King  and  the  Creation  of 
Prince  Albert  National  Park,  Prof.  Bill 
Waiser,  University  of  Saskatchewan;  J.R. 
Dymond  and  Frank  A.  MacDougall: 
Science  and  Government  Policy  in 
Algonquin  Provincial  Park,  1931-1954, 
Profs.  Gerald  Killan  and  George 
Warecki,  University  of  Western  Ontario; 
Resource  Management  Policy  in  a State 
Park  System:  The  Case  of  Missouri,  Prof. 
Susan  Flader,  University  of  Missouri- 
Columbia. 

Session  2: 20th-Century  Issues.  10:45  a.m. 
to  12:30  p.m. 

Panel  format  — Local  Autonomy  vs. 
Central  Control:  Water  Pollution 

Management  in  the  Great  Lakes  Basin, 
1900-1930,  Jennifer  Read,  University  of 
Western  Ontario;  Borders  and 
Boundaries:  A Comparative  Perspective 
on  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality,  Prof. 
Philip  Scarpino,  Indiana  University; 
Protestants,  Jews  and  American 
Environmentalism,  Prof.  Mark  Stoll, 
Texas  Technical  University;  “Warriors  of 
the  Rainbow”:  Greenpeace  and  the 
Media  in  the  Early  1970s,  Frank  Zelko, 
University  of  Kansas. 

Session  3:  Law,  Economics  and  Growth. 
1:45  to  3:15  p.m. 

Panel  format  — Environmental  Law  in 
the  United  States  since  1970:  An 
Overview,  Prof.  Arthur  McEvoy, 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madison;  The 
North  American  Trade-Environment 
Regime:  Principles  and  Performance, 
Prof.  John  Kirton,  political  science,  and 
Julie  Soloway,  Faculty  of  Law;  The 
Limits  of  Growth  in  20th-Century 
North  America,  Prof.  Jim  Lemon, 
geography.  Registration  £40,  students 
$10.  Information:  L.S.  MacDowell,  100 
St.  George  St.;  e-mail:  lmacdowe@cred- 
it.erin.utoronto.ca.  Arts  & Science, 
Division  of  the  Environment,  History, 
Geography,  Woodsworth,  Innis,  CIS, 
Division  of  Humanities  (Erindale), 
Connaught  Fund  and  Canada  Trust 
Friends  of  the  Environment  Fund 

University  Affairs  Board. 

Tuesday,  April  28 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:30  p.m. 

Planning  & Budget  Committee. 

Tuesday,  April  28 
Board  Room,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

The  Social  and  Cultural  Context 
of  Nomadic  Technology,  Ancient 
and  Modern. 

Friday,  May  1 and 
Saturday,  May  2 

Sessions  in  Croft  Chapter  House. 

Friday,  May  1 

Metallurgists  in  Eastern  Inner  Asia:  The 
Chinese  and  Their  Neighbours, 
Katheryn  Linduff,  University  of 
Pittsburgh;  The  Material  Culture, 
Especially  Ceramics,  of  the  Nomadic 
Uighurs  of  Central  Asia  in  the  8th  and 
9th  Centuries,  Albert  Kamalov, 
Kazakhstan;  Uighurs  and  Technologies 
of  Literacy  in  the  Mongol  Empire  in  the 
12th  and  13th  Centuries,  Michael  Brose, 


University  of  Pennsylvania;  The  Nomads’ 
Armament:  Home-Made  Weaponry,  John 
Masson  Smith,  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  9:15  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 

The  Uses  of  Blood  in  Inner  Asia,  Ruth 
Meserve,  Indiana  University;  Nomadic 
(Particularly  Hunnu)  Influences  on  the 
Sedentary  Population  of  Central  Asian 
Cities  and  on  the  Tribes  of  the  Aral  Sea 
Region  in  the  13th  through  17th 
Centuries,  Irina  Vladimirsky,  Tel  Aviv 
University;  Husbandry  and  the  Nogais 
Tartars  on  the  North  Shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  1783-1860,  John  Staples, 
University  of  Toronto;  Cultural  and 
Technological  Change  among  the 
Basseri  Nomads,  Eric  Hooglund,  editor, 
Silk  Road. 

Saturday,  May  2 

Nomadic  Pastoralism  and  the  Tradition 
ofWeaving  in  Rupshu  (Eastern  Ladakh), 
Monisha  Ahmed,  INTACH,  Bombay; 
Mobility,  Technology  and  the 
Decollectivization  of  Pastoralism  in 
Mongolia,  David  Andrews  Sneath, 
University  of  Cambridge;  The 
Manufacture  of  the  Mongol  Ox  Cart 
and  an  Etymology  of  the  Mongol  Cart, 
Michael  Gervers  and  Wayne  Schlepp, 
University  of  Toronto.  9:30  a.m. 
to  1 p.m.  Registration  fee:  $30. 
Information:  Michael  Gervers, 

102063.2152@compuserve.com,  or 
Wayne  Schlepp,  schlepp@eagle.ca; 
registration:  gillian.long@utoronto.ca. 


Music 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
Operatic  Concerts. 

Friday,  May  1 and 
Saturday,  May  2 

Operettas  and  musical  comedies. 
MacMillan  Theatre.  Tickets  $10, 
students  and  seniors  $5. 


Plays  & Readings 


Philip  Marchand. 

Tuesday,  April  21 

Philip  Marchand  reads  from  Ripostes, 
with  John  Metcalf;  U of  T Bookstore 
reading  series.  The  Rivoli,  332  Queen  St. 
W.  7:30  p.m.  U ofT  Bookstore  and  CBC 
Radio  One 

School  of  Continuing  Studies. 

Wednesday,  April  22  and 
Thursday,  April  23 
In  celebration  of  Canada  Book  Day 
1998;  April  22:  several  of  the  creative 
writing  program’s  most  promising  stu- 
dents will  read  from  their  works.  Arbor 
Room,  Hart  House.  8:30  to  11  p.m. 
April  23:  award-winning  instructors 
Anne  Montagnes,  A.F.  Moritz,  David 
Donnell,  Lee  Gowan  and  Richard 
Sanger  will  read  from  their  works. 
Library,  Hart  House.  7:30  p.m. 

Pension  Schueller. 

Thursday  to  Sunday, 

April  23  to  April  26 

By  Carl  Laufs,  produced  by  Deutsches 
Theater  Toronto.  Robert  Gill  Theatre, 
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Events 


Koffler  Student  Services  Centre. 
Performances  at  8 p.m.  except  Sunday 
3 p.m.  Tickets  $15,  students  $10,  seniors 
$12. 

Sky  Gilbert  and 
Karen  Tulchinsky. 

Thursday,  April  30 

Sky  Gilbert  reads  from  Guilty,  Karen 
Tulchinsky  readings  from  Love  Ruins 
Everything,  U of  T Bookstore  reading 
series.  The  Imperial  Public  Library  Pub, 
58  Dundas  St.  E.  7:30  p.m.  U of  T 
Bookstore  and  CBC  Radio  One 


Exhibitions 


NEWMAN  CENTRE 
Death  & Resurrection. 

To  May  2 

Easter,  spring  show.  , Ground  floor. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
AT  MISSISSAUGA 
Graduate  Student  Exhibitions. 

To  May  3 

Annual  graduating  exhibition. 
Blackwood  Gallery.  Hours:  Sunday  to 
Friday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY 
Paris,  Mai  1968:  leones  de  la 
Revolution/Icons  of  Revolution. 

To  May  6 

Poster  exhibition.  E.J.  Pratt  Library. 


Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to 

6 p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 to  5 p.m. 

JUSTINAM.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 
A-Question  of  Balance. 

To  May  14 

David  Bierk,  paintings.  Both  Galleries. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m. 
to  7 p.m.;  Saturday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
ART  CENTRE 
Windows  through  the 
Curtain,  1988 

To  June  26 

David  Hlynsky,  selections  from  suite  of 
colour  photographs  of  artist’s  travels  in 
eastern  Europe.  Alcove  space. 

Douglas  Walker. 

To  June  26 

Selections  from  Delta  and  Echo  series  of 
photo  works.  Boardroom  space.  Hours: 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  4 p.m.; 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  11  a.m.  to 

7 p.m.;  Saturday,  12  noon  to  4 p.m. 

SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE & LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 
Endgame. 

April  20  to  May  8 
Student  thesis  work.  SALA  Gallery,  230 
College  St.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
Radicals  and  Revolutionaries: 
The  History  of  Canadian 


Communism  from  the  Robert  S. 
Kenny  Collection. 

April  27  to  July  10 

Explores  the  history  of  Canadian  com- 
munism through  a display  of  manu- 
scripts, ephemera,  photographs,  books 
pamphlets  and  material  artifacts.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Miscellany 


Making  Good  Health  Happen: 
Physical  Therapy  Research. 

Wednesday,  April  22 

Graduating  students  from  both  the  clas- 
sic curriculum  and  the  evidence-based 
practice  curriculum  will  present  their 
independent/in-depth  studies;  the  day 
will  provide  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
current  research  and  issues  in  physical 
therapy  health  services  delivery. 
Auditorium  and  Stone  Lobby,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  Information:  Judi 
Hunter,  978-5934. 

Networking  Coffee  Hour. 

Tuesday,  April  28 
Coffee  hour  sponsored  by  UTFA  status 
of  women  committee  for  part-time  facul- 
ty and  librarians  and  research  associates. 
Room  419, 720  Spadina  Ave.  10  to  11:30 
a.m. 

Memorial  Service. 

Wednesday,  April  29 
Memorial  service  for  Prof.  Em.  John  W. 
Cole  of  classics;  homily  by  Rev.  L. 


Barclay.  Trinity  College  Chapel.  11  a.m. 
Members  of  the  university  community 
welcome. 

Take  Our  Daughters 
to  Work  Day. 

Thursday,  April  30 

Job-shadowing  in  the  parent’s  workplace, 
9 to  11:30  a.m.;  Hart  House  Theatre, 
keynote  speaker:  Margaret  Hancock, 
warden  of  Hart  House,  12  noon  to  12:30 
p.m.;  Great  Hall/Quadrangle,  Hart 
House,  sandwich  lunch,  12:30  to  1:45  p.m.; 
tour  groups  organized  and  escorted  to 
their  destination  by  staff  and  members  of 
the  Walksafer  program,  1:45  to  2:15 
p.m.;  group  tours,  2:15  to  3:15  p.m.;  lec- 
ture by  University  Prof.  Em.  Ursula 
Franklin  of  metallurgy  and  materials  sci- 
ence and  senior  fellow  at  Massey  College 
on  Using  Your  Eyes  to  See  the  Past: 
Scientific  Study  of  Archeological  Finds, 
auditorium,  Earth  Sciences  Building, 
3:30  to  4 p.m.  Parents  pick  up  their 
daughters.  Information:  978-8442. 

Creating  the  Legal  Enabling 
Environment  for  Civil  Society: 
Reflections  on  Personal 
Experiences  in  Vietnam,  China, 
Russia  and  Eastern  Europe. 
Friday,  May  1 

Blake  Bromley;  Charities:  Between  State 
and  Market  workshop  series.  Solarium, 
Falconer  Hall,  84  Queen’s  Park.  3:30  to 
5:30  p.m.  Law  and  Kahanojf  Foundation 

Children,  Families  and  Human 
Rights:  The  Work  of  the 
Rosenberg  Fund  for  Children. 

Friday,  May  1 

Speaker:  Robert  Meeropol,  Rosenberg 
Fund  for  Children  and  son  of  Ethel  and 


Julius  Rosenberg;  reading  by  poet- 
Dionne  Brand;  music  by  David  Wall, 
Flying  Bulgar  Klezmer  Band;  MC, 
Beverly  Bain,  anti-racism/anti-oppres- 
sion  educator  and  activist.  Earth  Sciences 
Centre.  7:30  to  10  p.m.  Tickets  $10, 
available  at  Winchevsky  Centre,  585 
Cranbrooke,  and  A Different  Booklist, 
746  Bathurst  St.  Proceeds  to  Rosenberg 
Fund  for  Children.  CIUT  89.5,  United 
Jewish  Peoples  Order,  Toronto  Labour 
Council  and  Congress  of  Black  Women  of 
Canada 


Deadlines 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in  writing  at  The 
Bulletin  offices,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  by 
the  following  times: 

Issue  of  May  4,  for  events  taking  place 
May  4 to  19:  MONDAY,  APRIL  20. 

Issue  of  May  19,  for  events  taking  place 
May  19  to  June  1:  Monday,  May  4. 


Events  Notices 

The  Bulletin  is  always  pleased  to 
receive  notice  of  events.  Please' 
remember,  however,  that  we  need  the 
announcement  two  weeks  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  it  is  to 
appear  — please  consult  the  dead- 
lines section  to  be  sure.  We  also  need, 
in  the  case  of  speakers,  a full  first 
name  or  two  initials,  title  and 
department  (if  the  speaker  is  from 
U ofT)  or  institution  with  which  the 
person  is  affiliated. 


Committees 


The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference  and  membership 
of  committees.  The  deadline  for  submissions  is  Monday,  two  weeks  prior 
to  publication. 


Search 


Director,  Institute  for  Human 
Development,  Life  course  8c 
Aging. 

A search  committee  has  been  established  to 
recommend  a director  of  the  Institute  for 
Human  Development,  Life  Course  8c 
Aging.  Members  are:  Professor  Harvey 
Anderson,  associate  dean,  Division  IV, 
School  .of  Graduate  Studies  (chair); 
Professors  Angela  Colantonio,  occupa- 
tional therapy  and  Institute  for  Human 
Development,  Life  Course  8c  Aging; 
Joseph  Desloges,  associate  dean,  social 
sciences,  Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science; 


Joan  Grusec,  psychology  and  Institute 
for  Human  Development,  Life  Course 
8c  Aging;  Charles  Jones,  sociology;  Mel 
Silverman,  director,  Institute  of  Medical 
Science;  and  John  Simpson,  sociology 
and  Institute  for  Human  Development, 
Life  Course  8c  Aging;  and  Robin 
Stadnyk,  graduate  student,  community 
health;  and  Iva  Berlekovic,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  (secretary). 

The  committee  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  nominations  from  interested 
persons  until  May  1.  Submissions 
should  be  mailed  to  Iva  Berlekovic  at 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies, 

65  St.  George  St. 
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The  Butterflies  of  Canada 
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The  Telling  of  Tales 

We  tell  old  stories  and  make  up  new  ones;  the  first  is  teaching,  the  second,  research 

By  Edward  Chamberlin 


I’ll  begin  with  a simple 
question.  It  s one  which  I’m  sure 
most  of  us  have  been  asked  by  fam- 
ilies, friends,  politicians  and  taxi  drivers. 

What  do  we  actually  do  here  at  the  uni- 
versity? My  simple  reply:  we  tell  sto- 
ries. Or  to  be  more  precise,  we  tell  old 
stories.  And  we  make  up  new  ones.  We 
call  the  first  teaching,  and  the  second  re- 
search; but  whatever  we  call  them,  it 
puts  us  in  an  ancient  tradition  of  elders, 
experts  and  eccentrics,  telling  tales  and 
singing  songs. 

At  the  centre  of  all  societies  there  are 
stories  and  songs.  These  go  by  a lot  of 
different  names  and  take  a lot  of  differ- 
ent forms,  from  the  elegant  theories  and 
elaborate  explanations  of  the  sciences 
to  the  poems  and  performances  of  the 
arts  and  on  to  the  storylines  of  the  pro- 
fessions, through  which  they  pass  on 
their  ethics  and  their  expertise.  In  one 
way  or  another  these  stories  and  songs 
define  the  meanings  and  values  of  our 
society  — the  ways  in  which  we  perceive 
our  relationship  to  the  forces  that 
surround  us,  and  the  terms  in  which  we 
understand  them. 

A geographer  I know  tells  about  a 
meeting  between  an  aboriginal  com- 
munity in  the  northwest  and  a group  of 
government  foresters.  It  was  about  jurisdiction  over  the  wood- 
lands. The  foresters  claimed  the  land  for  the  government. 
The  Tsimshian  were  astonished  by  the  claim  — they  couldn’t 
understand  what  these  relative  newcomers  were  talking 
about.  Finally  one  put  what  was  bothering  them  in  the  form 

of  a question.  “If  this  is  your  land,”  he  asked,  “where  are  your 
stories?” 

This  is  part  of  the  problem  facing  us  right  now  at  our 
universities,  across  cultures  and  across  disciplines;  and  it  takes 
the  form  of  a kind  of  bewilderment  not  so  much  about  what 
I do  but  about  what  you  do. 


People  sometimes  say  that  the  ideas  that  emerge  out 
of  our  various  fields  of  inquiry  are  quite  distinct  one  from  an- 
other. The  skills  may  be;  but  the  ideas  are  in  fact  surprisingly 
similar.  Most  of  them  have  to  do  with  relationships:  between 
mass  and  energy,  or  between  individuals  and  institutions,  or  be- 
tween family  expenditures  and  the  gross  national  product,  or  be- 
tween the  life  cycle  of  a fish  and  the  disposal  of  chemical 
wastes,  or  between  the  actions  of  men  and  women  and  the  his- 
tory of  a nation.  And  most  of  them  incorporate  a simple  vision 
— of  power,  or  productivity,  or  causes  and  effects,  or  beginnings 
and  endings.  The  structures  of  thought  to  which  we  are  intro- 
duced in  almost  all  areas  of  academic  inquiry  display  a pattern 
that  typically  puts  one  thing  in  the  context  of  something  else 
and  seeks  to  understand  each  according  to  the  other.  Theology 
has  operated  this  way  from  ancient  times;  but  so  do  the  more 
contemporary  logics  of  the  mind  and  the  body,  of  flora  and 
fauna,  of  large  industries  and  small  businesses. 

Stones  m literature  do  this  by  setting  people  down  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  jungle  or  the  sea  or  the  prairies  or  the  mountains;  or 
setting  them  up  with  the  forces  of  love  or  hate  or  the  conditions 
of  insanity  or  genius,  juxtaposing  the  human  and  the  more 
than  human.  But  stories  are  not  always  about  people.  Sometimes 
they  are  about  things.  These  are  the  stories  of  science.  They,  too, 
are  the  product  of  the  imagination;  and  they  are  most  convincing 
— and  truest  — when  recognized  as  such.  The  law  of  gravita- 
tion is  only  meagrely  appreciated  as  a warning  about  the  haz- 
ards of  sitting  under  an  apple  tree.  It  is  much  more  of  a won- 
der — and  it  is  much  more  useful  as  a scientific  notion  — when 
perceived  as  governing  the  relationship  between  apples  and 
stars,  a relationship  that  includes  in  its  implications  the  moon 
circling  about  the  Earth,  and  the  Earth  about  the  sun.  And 


although  a functional  science  may  teach  us  both,  the  habit  of 
mind  that  is  fascinated  by  relationships  between  apples  and 
stars  is  most  surely  created  by  a science  that  acknowledges  its 
affinities  with  all  the  stories  that  nourish  our  imaginations.  And 
vice  versa.  It  is  also  the  habit  of  mind  most  likely  to  main- 
tain a human  perspective  — a perspective  that  entertains 
both  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  both  the  design  of  DNA  and 
the  determinism  of  our  genetic  heritage.  And  it  is  the  habit 
of  mind  most  likely  to  remember  at  the  end  of  the  day  that 
while  we  can  describe  how  masses  attract  each  other,  we 
still  don’t  really  know  why. 

Albert  Einstein  used  to  insist  that  “the  most  beautiful  thing 
we  can  experience  is  the  mysterious.  It  is  the  source  of  all  true 
art  and  science.  Or  as  John  Polanyi  once  remarked,  striking  a 
different  note,  it  is  not  the  laws  of  physics  that  make  science 
possible  but  the  unprovable  proposition  that  there  exists  a 
grand  design  underlying  the  physical  world.  And  not  just  any 
old  grand  design’  but  one  that  is  accessible  to  the  limited 
sense  and  modest  reasoning  powers  of  the  species  to  which  we 
belong.  Scientists  subscribe  with  such  conviction  to  this 
article  of  faith  that  they  are  willing  to  commit  a lifetime  to  the 
pursuit  of  scientific  discovery.” 


for  instance,  which  is  at  the  basis  of 
much  that  we  do  in  the  sciences,  de 
pends  on  our  accepting  that  an  infinite 
series  of  numbers  approaching  a limit 
both  arrives,  and  never  arrives. 

The  idea  of  infinity  has  troubled 
people  for  a very  long  time.  So  has  the 
idea  of  the  gods.  Some  of  those  who 
were  troubled  about  both  thought  they 
might  be  able  to  work  out  a connection. 
Classical,  medieval,  and  Renaissance 
scholars  all  speculated  on  the  ways  in 
which  the  mathematics  of  infinity 
might  provide  intuitions  of  the  divine. 
In  the  15th  century  one  Nicholas  of 
Cusa  proposed  a definition  of  God  as 
a centre  which  is  everywhere,  but 
whose  circumference  is  nowhere.”  An 
image  of  the  infinite  that  is  also  an 
image  of  the  divine.  Everywhere  and 
nowhere.  A place  where  things  happen 
that  don  t.  It  helped  a lot  of  people 
think  about  both  God  and  geometry. 
And  believe  in  both. 

Another  illustration:  a circle  cannot 
be  squared  we  know  this  from  a lot 
of  sophisticated  geometrical  proof.  It  is 
impossible  to  construct  a square  of  ex- 
actly equal  area  to  a given  circle.  But 
that  does  not  mean  there  is  not  such  a 
square.  In  fact  it  s quite  easy  to  show 
that  there  is.  We  don’t  have  to  meet  it  on  the  page,  any  more 
than  we  have  to  actually  meet  a character  from  a novel  out  on 
the  street  to  believe  in  him.  But  they  are  surely  there:  the  squared 
circle  and  the  fictional  character.  We  accept  this  sort  of  impos- 
sibility every  time  we  come  across  a metaphor,  open  a novel,  or 
enter  a theatre.  Scientific  statements  also  routinely  contradict  ex- 
perience: we  still  put  the  coffee  cup  on  the  table  even  after  we 
are  told  it  is  nothing  more  than  dense  constellations  of  atoms. 

John  Keats  once  said  that  the  quality  of  a great  poet  like 
Shakespeare  was  his  ability  to  maintain  opposite  ideas  in  the 
mind  without  an  irritable  reaching  for  fact  and  reason.  We  are 
much  more  Shakespearean  than  we  think.  And  much  more  sub- 
ject to  the  authority  of  the  imagination  which,  by  generating 
these  contradictions,  governs  all  our  work  in  the  arts  and  the 
sciences,  backing  its  credibility  the  way  gold  or  the  government 
or  the  GNP  backs  a country’s  currency.  If  we  undermine  that 
authority,  our  intellectual  economy  will  quickly  collapse. 


Infinity  is  “a  place 

WHERE  THINGS  HAPPEN 
THAT  DON’T.” 


Faith.  It  seems  at  first  like  a funny  word  for  a scientist  to  use. 
But  it  isn  t at  all.  One  of  my  favourite  definitions  of  infinity,  the 
mathematician’s  infinity,  is  that  it’s  “a  place  where  things  hap- 
pen that  don’t.”  It  requires  faith  to  fathom  this,  and  inciden- 
tally it  also  opens  up  a wonderful  path  between  our  fields;  for 
in  the  stories  of  myth  and  literature  I teach,  things  also  happen 
that  don’t,  and  there  are  people  who  aren’t.  In  fact  those  are  the 
only  kinds  of  people  we  meet  there,  and  the  only  kind  of  things 
that  happen.  We  are  not  normally  taught  to  expect  this  kind  of 
contradiction  in  the  stories  of  science,  but  it  is  there  Calculus, 


And  so  we  teach  ceremonies  of  belief  at  the  university. 
And  we  do  this  for  a very  specific  reason.  The  world  has  a way 
of  insisting  on  itself,  of  compelling  us  to  accept  the  terms  of  its 
temporary  categories,  of  hypnotizing  us  into  the  delusion  that 
its  elements  are  permanent,  its  priorities  immutable.  When 
we  submit  to.  that  world  by  accepting  its  demands,  we  move  clos- 
er and  closer  to  what  Thoreau  once  described  as  a life  of  quiet 
desperation  in  which  we  are  always  under  pressure  to  react  to 
what  is  happening  outside  ourselves,  or  elsewhere.  That’s  if  we 
are  lucky.  If  we  are  unlucky,  we  become  violent,  or  go  mad.  Or 
we  surrender  to  the  first  thing  that  offers  us  survival  of  any  sort, 
or  any  sort  of  power.  It  is  only  through  the  pressure  of  the 
imagination  that  we  can  resist  this  overwhelming  pressure  of 
reality.  In  this  sense  all  stories  — from  the  sciences  as  well  as 
from  the  arts  are  resistance  stories.  They  give  us  a way  of 
creating  a centre  of  belief  — which  paradoxically  involves  its  own 
kind  of  surrender  from  which  we  can  move  out  to  live  in  the 
world  of  events. 

Such  stories  represent  the  tradition  of  words  and  images  in 
the  sciences  and  the  arts  that  together  constitute  our  cultures. 
Different  cultures,  of  course.  But  if  we  teach  one  properly,  our 
respect  for  the  others  should  follow. 

Edward  Chamberlin  is  a professor  of  English  at  New  College  and 
at  the  Centre  for  Comparative  Literature. 
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